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Christmas Shopping Made Casy 


Avoid the crowds of Christmas shoppers—do all your Christmas shopping right 
now with a minimum of time and expense by just sitting down and writing to 


us! Choose below the gift you want to give. 





For Young Readers 


Are you worried because your children read 
lurid comics and listen to cheap radio and tele- 
vision programs? You can solve your problem by 
giving them a gift subscription to the Don Bosco 
Book Club. Books that 12 to 16-year-olds will 
enjoy and want to read are chosen as monthly 
selections. Commodore Barry, Navy Hero by 
Francis Benz, Tim’s Place by Eva Knox Evans, Our 
Lady’s Slave by Mary Fabyan Windeatt and 
Gospel in Slow Motion by Msgr. Ronald A. Knox 
are past selections of the Book Club. 


A dividend book—jusf for joining—is sent with 
the first selection and another with every fourth 
selection. The Newsletter lets your children decide 
in advance whether or not they want the current 


book. 


For Christmas, enroll your children in this Catholic 


book club and assure them good reading every 
month. A full year’s membership is only $21.00, 
for a half year, $10.50. 





YOU HAVE IT 


Say “Merry Christmas” with a sub- 
scription to Books On Trial. Let your 
friends enjoy a year long gift that will 
keep them informed on new books 
and literary news. $2.50 a year, 
$4.00 for two years. 


PROBLEM GIFTS 


When you don’t know what to give, 
give a Gift Certificate. Available in any 
amount, this is the ideal way to make 
any of our wide stock of books avail- 
able to those who receive your gift. 


BOOK-LOVERS 


A gift subscription to the Thomas 
More Book Club is a unique gift that 
will be appreciated by anyone who 
reads new books or treasures Catholic 
classics. There are two — sometimes 
three — selections to choose from each 
month and a Newsletter tells about 
them in advance. Here is a Christmas 
gift that will be long remembered. 


For a gift membership you may de- 
posit any amount over $10.00. Or, if 
you know someone who is already a 
member, you may wish to deposit 
money for the account. The advantage 
of a special rate on Books On Trial is 
included with a gift membership. 


To everyone to whom you give a subscription to the Book Clubs, BOOKS ON TRIAL or a Gift 
Certificate, we will send a hand inscribed gift card in your name, timed to arrive just before 


Christmas. 


SEND YOUR ORDER TO 


The Thomas More Association 210 w. Madison st. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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MARTIN LUTHER 
HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By Hartmann Grisar, S.J. 


Adapted from the Second German 
Edition 


By Frank J. Eble, M.Ai 


This biography of Martin Luther is 
an independent study of the facts and 
not a product of theological prepos- 
sion. It is a calm, authentic biography 
of a delicate subject, based on unim- 
peachable sources and a lucid presen- 
tation of the development of Luther, 
of his mental constitution and of the 
impulses which moved him through- 
out his life. The main object of the 
study is to answer, as comprehensively 
as possible, the question: what hap- 
pened in the great upheaval of the 
sixteenth century, and how is the re- 
sponsible author of the struggle to be 
judged in his interior and exterior 
life? $4.75 





THE SACRISTAN’S MANUAL 


By Rev. Denis G. Murphy 


A handbook for all sacristans com- l 
prehensively and carefully compiled. 
It affords an accurate and authorita- 
tive answer to every problem of cere- 
monial which confronts sacristans. 
The author has had the assistance of 
the foremost rubrical experts in veri- 
fying his solutions and in pointing out 
the pitfalls for the unwary. Particular 
care is taken to distinguish the duties 
of the sacristan from those of the 
Master of Ceremonies. $2.50 








YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


A COLUMN OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 











THE ODYSSEY OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


By Theodore Maynard 


The story of St. Francis Xavier, 
the missionary to the Far East, is par- 
ticularly appropriate in the light of 
the current interest in Asiatic people. 
“Dr. Maynard is uniquely equipped to 
tell this tale. . . . By a miracle of 
sympathetic understanding he recre- 
ates for us the spirit of his intrepid 
hero until he seems to hover about 
these glowing pages, humble, fiery, 
intrepid, deathless.” The Catholic 
World $3.00 





At Your Bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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NEw COVER— 


Editor: Congratulations on the new for- 
mat for Books on Trial. I like it very 
much. The color, the cover design, and 
the print will attract more readers for 
your splendid and helpful magazine. 
Congratulate Miss Watters for me and 
for the Sisters at St. Xavier College. 
Sister Mary Cownsiia, R.S.M. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Editor: First of all I would like to tell 
you that here at St. Joseph’s College 
there was a general surprise when the 
latest Booxs on Trial hit the magazine 
stacks. I heard many say that there was 
something about the cover that caught 
one’s eyes. And I too think that is very 
true. Perhaps I am so enthused over it 
because it is one of the few magazines 
that is printed in this country which 
has a cover worthy of its content. I am 
an avid student of Heraldry and its 
counterpart, Church Symbols; I looked 
over the cover carefully and more than 
agree with its unity and symbolism. 
Congratulations to the artist and to the 
staff of Books on Trial. 
James F, KunzMANN 


Collegeville, Ind. 


Editor: May I compliment you on the 
new format of Books on Trial? 
Inez Kirsy 
Albany, N.Y. 


men, 


Editor: We wish to compliment you for 
the new cover page and splendid con- 
tents of Book on Trial... . 
SisTER Eva CATHERINE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


SPEECHLESS— 

Editor: The only reason I haven't 
written sooner to comment on _ Joseph 
Breig’s “Cliques, Claques and Catholic 
Writers” is because I’ve been searchin 
for words to praise it sufficiently! And 
I give up—can’t find the words. But it 
certainly states the case—the Christian, 
the Catholic case. Congratulations to 
Books on Trial for publishing it and 
credit to Mr. Breig for writing it. 

I note in the latest issue COctober- 
November) the article “Catholic Ro- 
manticism” by John Julian Ryan which 
carries over some sound thinking on the 
same theme. Catholic writers would do 
well to study and ponder the thoughts 
expressed by Mr. Breig and Mr. Ryan 
—and other writers who may be telling 
us the same thing. This attitude toward 
writing should be taught in our Catho 
lic schools—from high school grades up 
through university level. Put into prac- 
tise by present and -future writers it 
will do a world of good to the writer 
himself as well as to all those souls 
he reaches. 

Peccy WINK 
~ Northport, N.Y. 








from a neighbor. 





“Aw GEE, pop, why can’t we get a television set?” 
You've heard that. But there’s more you won't hear. 
Do you expect a seven-year-old to find words for the 
deep loneliness he’s feeling? 

He may complain—“The kids were mean and 
wouldn’t play with me!” Do you expect him to blurt 
out the truth—that he’s really ashamed to be with the 
gang—that he feels left out because he doesn’t see the 
; television shows they see, know the things they know? 
You can tell someone about a bruised finger. How 
can a little girl describe a bruise deep inside? No, your daughter won't ever 
tell you the humiliation she’s felt in begging those precious hours of television 


You can give your child’s body all the sunshine and fresh air and vitamins 
you can. How about sunshine for his morale? How about vitamins for his 
mind? Educators agree—television is all that and more for a growing child. 

When television means so much more to a child than entertainment alone, 
can you deny it to your family any longer? 

—Advertisement of American Television Dealers and Manufacturers 
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Windfalls 
From Next Door 


By LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


n wuat Ronald Knox has called “the 
l walled garden, the Catholic Church 
in England” there is a tendency, per- 
haps, for men to have greatness thrust 
upon them; among their co-religionists a 
local reputation is achieved which is fre- 
quently unreflected in the world out- 
side. Yet close as we are to them it is 

coming obvious that certain names of 
these last hundred years will live—names 
that are household among English 
Catholics and further afield in Europe 
and America: Newman, William 
George Ward, his son, Wilfred, Lord 
Acton, Manley Hopkins, Robert Hugh 
Benson, Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chester- 
ton, Eric Gill, Ronald Knox, and 
Graham Greene. Surely these names 
will live. 

One in all that company stands out 
above the rest: John Henry, Cardinal 
Newman. As the years go by his essen- 
tial genius, the greatness of the vision, 
the wonder of his achievement are in- 
creasingly plain. His contemporaries 
marvelled at his genius or opposed him 
bitterly, but all were captured by “the 
magic accents of his voice.” “Voices melt 
us,” he said, and long before he became 
a Catholic his sermons in St. Mary’s 
Oxford, the University Church, exerted 
a profound influence. To read the ser- 
mons of a famous preacher, long since 
dead, is in general no way to re-capture 
the spell of their utterance. But read 
Newman’s sermons and ‘unless you are 
entirely unreceptive the whole thing 
comes to life again. The attraction of 
that gentle personality is still there. If 
faith depends on reason, if to acquire 
this gift of God you must use that other 
gift of his which raises us above the 
animals, Newman is your man. Read his 
Grammar of Assent, his Difficulties of 
Anglicans, the closely reasoned pages of 
the Apologia, where his unerring logic 
shows the ultimate absurdity of the 
Anglican position and the difficulty of a 
materialist conception of the universe. 


Yet reason alone brings few to the 
ttuth; man has a heart also. Well did 
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Newman know this. “The heart,” he 
said, “is commonly reached not through 
the reason but through the imagination 
by means of direct impressions, by the 
testimony of facts and events, by history 
and description. Persons influence us, 
voices melt us, books subdue us, deeds 
inflame us.” Newman appeals to the 
heart and mind. 


And he appealed to the future, for 
he saw clearly that the outcome of nine- 
teenth century liberalism in religion was 
materialism, that the denial at the 
Reformation of the authority of Christ's 


Church to teach led logically through” 


Protestantism to the denial of all re- 
ligion. How right was his forecast is 
plain now for all who have eyes to see. 
He saw, too, very clearly that there 
would be left but one bulwark against 
this materialism, Catholic Christianity. 
So, when seven years after his conver- 
sion, he preached his now famous ser- 
mon on the second spring his voice was 
uplifted in prophetic words which have 
been echoed more than once during the 
recent centenary celebrations of the 
restoration of the English hierarchy. 


“A second temple rises on the ruins 
of the old. Canterbury has gone its way, 
and York is gone, and Durham is gone 
and Winchester is gone . . . the Church 
in England has died, and the Church 
lives again. Westminster and Notting- 
ham, Beverly and Hexham, Northamp- 
ton and Shrewsbury, if the world lasts, 
shall be names as musical to the ear, as 
stirring to the heart, as the glories we 
have lost; and saints shall rise out of 
them, if God so will, and doctors once 
again . . . and preachers call to penance 
and to justice as at the beginning.” 








LanceLot C. SHEPPARD is the trans- 
lator of Henri de Lubac’s Catholicism 
published recently by Longmans, and 
the author of The English Carmelites 
(Burns, Oates). He is now working 
on a life of Madame Acarie (Blessed 


Mary of the Incarnation). 





Monsignor Ronald Knox: In the direct 
Newman tradition 


Prophetic words, for in many ways 
the prophecy has come true. The sec- 
ond spring was not followed by the 
glorious summer that was predicted, the 
flood of converts that Newman hoped 
for after the first stream dwindled to a 
trickle. But in reading and studying 
Newman one is haunted by the man: 
the strange unique persuasiveness of 
him, the music he could put into words 
—who else from those unknown some- 
what uncouth names of the new dio- 
ceses could have made a tune so haunt- 
ing? 

T was perhaps inevitable that thoughts 

like these should pass through 
my mind as I sat in the crowded nave 
of Westminster Cathedral at the -cen- 
tenary Mass last September, listening to 
another Oxford voice which, with some- 
thing of the same music, but in its own 
particular tempo and key spoke of the 
second autumn, the time of harvest and 
maturity. Anyone who knows the con- 
temporary Catholic scene in England 
could have predicted the choice of 
preacher for that great occasion. Ronald 
Knox was the obvious man, indeed the 
only man, who -could give not merely 
what was adequate, but clothe it in 
language as fitting to the occasion as 
Newman’s was nearly 100 years before- 
hand. 

In Newman’s sermon the man stands 
before you, the master who, with his roll- 
ing periods and finely balanced an- 
tithesis, charms you along and catches 
you up in a great enthusiasm. So Knox, 
in English of our twentieth century, 
can do the same thing. Just as Newman 
kept his own charm and solemnity, 
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Knox, keeps his puckish twists, his 
flashes of humour, his little turns of 
phrase that can light up a whole audi- 
ence. “This walled garden of ours, the 
Catholic Church in England has ful- 
filled the promise of its second spring; 
vine and fig, pomegranate and olive 
have borne their fruit, and we have been 
enriched, not seldom, by windfalls from 
next door.” ‘The walled garden and its 
fruits—that is in the direct Newman 
tradition; the “windfalls from next door,” 
of course, is pure Knox. 


When Newman preached his second 
spring sermon most of his career as a 
Catholic Jay before him, he had been 
one but six years. Thirty-three years 
have gone by since Ronald Knox was re- 
ceived into the Church at the little 
Benedictine monastery at Farnborough 
in Hampshire. He was just on 30 when, 
in Newman’s words, he gave up home 
and all who had known him and made 
himself a by-word and an outcast. Not 
quite so bad as that in this twentieth 
century, but the words fit nonetheless. 
Oxford was his spiritual, intellectual 
home as it was Newman’s. Unlike New- 
man who, thwarted by Manning’s op- 
posing views, never returned there, 
Knox went back as chaplain to the 
Catholic undergraduates in 1926, and 
there remained until, in 1939, commis- 
sioned by the bishops to translate the 
Bible, he resigned the post. To write of 
his literary achievement is difficult for 
it is so varied. His satires, detective 
stories, novels, volumes of sermons, 
essays, translation of the Bible, parody 
of Trollope, and controversial books 
would fill a fair sized bookshelf. 

It is the satires and parodies on the 
one hand and the translation of the 
Bible on the other which most effective- 
ly show the genius of the man. In a 
way the satires and the parodies empha- 
size the peculiar stamp of mind pro- 
duced by Oxford, for just as the Sor- 
bonne or Cambridge or Harvard or Yale 
all mould a man in a special way and 
leave their mark upon him, so surely has 
Oxford left its impression on the mind 
of Ronald Knox. His career there was 
brilliant, and after taking prizes and a 
first in “Greats” he was elected a fellow 
of Trinity and eventually became chap- 
lain of the college. His conversion 
snapped his career in half and the ten 
years he spent at the seminary and 
school at Ware, first as student for the 
priesthood and then as professor, must 
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MARIA WALKS AMID THE THORN 





Medieval German carol, from ‘The 
Trapp-Family Book of Christmas Songs 
(Pantheon, $2.75) reproduced, with il- 
lustration by Agathe Trapp, by permis- 
sion of the publisher, Pantheon Books. 


Maria walks amid the thorn, 

Kyrie eleison. 

Maria walks amid the thorn, 
Which seven years no leaf has bom, 
Jesus and Maria. 


What neath her heart doth Mary bear? 
Kyrie eleison. ; 

A little child doth Mary bear, 
Beneath her heart He nestles there 
Jesus and Maria. 


And as the two are passing near, 
Kyrie eleison, 

Lo! roses on the thorns appear, 
Lo! roses on the thorns appear. 
Jesus and Maria. 





have been a sharp contrast and dull in- 
deed compared with the brilliant Ox- 
ford society of the previous ten, the spa- 
cious life as a Fellow of Newman’s old 
college, and towards the end of the 
period a popular preacher in the high 
Anglican churches of London where, as 
he himself tells us, during one Lent a 
taxi waited at the door to take him on 
to another church as soon as he had 
finished his first sermon. 


His reputation was made before he 
became a Catholic. That step meant 
leaving Oxford and the pulpit, begin- 
ning over again. After his ordination in 
1919 he began once more to preach. All 
the old fire was there, all the wit and 
charm, as his voice was now heard not 
in the great and noble buildings which 
formerly Catholic are so no longer, but 
in the temporary churches and the make- 
shift buildings wherein members of 
Christ’s one true Church must gener- 
ally worship in England. Between in- 
tervals of teaching Vergil to schoolboys, 
teaching the New Testament in the 
seminary, and preaching up and down 
the country, he wrote books and news- 
paper articles. 

Some of his earlier pre-Catholic efforts 
will live I am sure, slight entertain- 
ments though they are—his tour de 
force, “proving” that Queen Victoria 
wrote In Memoriam, and the Studies in 
Sherlock Holmes where he puts the 
higher critics to shame by using their 
methods on Conan Doyle’s famous 
stories and produces a Watson and 
Deutero-Watson and all the various 
tricks of those who in earlier years of 
this century were trying their hand at 


that sort of thing on the Gospels. “We 
sift and winnow the Gospel of St. Luke 
in order to produce a synoptic problem, 
because St. Luke, poor man, never 
knew the synoptic problem to exist.” 
(Both these paper are re-printed in 
Essays in Satire, 1928.) 


Those two will live, I believe, but 
not much of the middle period. The 
detective stories—for some years his occu- 
pation for a summer holiday—The Three 
Taps (1927), The Footsteps at the 
Lock (1928), The Body in the Silo 
(1933), Still Dead (1934)—are of their 
nature ephemeral, as are the volumes of 
sermons and Broadcast Minds, penetrat 
ing analysis though this latter is. Diff 
culties, a correspondence with Arnold 
Lunn—it brought him into the Church 
—published in 1932 has in it many good 
things from both writers, and many a 
typical Knox re-action and quip, but 
controversy rarely lives, and it is ur 
likely that this book will prove an ex 
ception. The difficulties discussed even 
those short 18 years ago are no longer 
those that trouble modern man in 
search of Catholicism. 

It is Knox’s translation first of the 
New Testament and then of the Old 
that will perpetuate his memory when 
much else is forgotten; when men no 
longer recall the brilliant undetgradu 
ate, the popular preacher, the sought: 
for speaker at mass-meetings on , the 
competent writer of detective stories, 
they will remember the scholar—for 
such he is, lightly though his learning 
rests upon him—with an affection eX 
pressed in the single surname that § 


(Continued on page 176) 
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A collection of short stories about 
some people whom you probably know 
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Tue Fresh AND OPEN Sky AND OTHER 
Srories, by Richard Sullivan. Holt. 


210 pp. $3.00. 
Richard Sullivan will probably spend 


the rest of his life hearing himself re- 
ferred to as the chronicler of Baysweep, 
that small Midwestern city on the west- 
em shore of Lake Michigan. Because 
three of his novels and some of his 
short stories have been set in Baysweep, 
Mr. Sullivan is not infrequently re- 
ferred to as a regional writer. He is, 
actually, not nearly so much concerned 
with a region of the country as with a 
class of people, the middle-class garden- 
variety of Americans, the people to 
whom “nothing ever happens.” Occa- 
sionally one of them, such as Kingsley 
Bond in the novel First Citizen, pulls 
himself economically above this group, 
but even then he is still typical of it. 

The short stories presented in this 
volume emphasize the fact that, regard- 
less of their setting — after all, a story 
must be set someplace, Richard Sullivan 
is far more concerned with the emotions 
and reactions of the people of whom he 
is writing than he is with the aspects of 
Baysweep life which set it apart from, 
or make it one with, the rest of the 
world. If Sullivan is to be spoken of as a 
regionalist, the region is one bounded 
by social and economic boundaries, not 
by state lines. 

The people of this “region” are all 
people whom most of us have met. 
Bamaby in “Things Past,” driving his 
car around the block looking for a park- 
ing place and at the same time “rubber- 
necking” at a horse and buggy in the 
trafic, is the driver who almost ran 
you down yesterday. In “Home Fires,” 
Connerton, touchy and overly aggres- 
sive because there is a war going on and 
he is 4-F, is someone we knew a few 
years ago. Joe Deffery in “The Girl 
Next Door” might be any man who at 
one time or another has imagined that 
he was fascinating a younger woman, 
only to find that the opposite is far 
nearer the truth. 

These men and women are people so 
commonplace and every day that the 
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prospect of reading a book of stories 
about them may not appeal to some. 
Whoever samples two or three of the 
stories, however, will find in each of 
them some bit of knowledge, some in- 
sight, which shows these people to us 
more clearly than we have ever seen 
them before. In one of the stories the 
main character has just returned home 
from a small, informal party. His wife 
and son are away on vacation. As he 
studies his image in the hall mirror he 
suddenly sees himself as others see him 
and as he is. The sudden flash of knowl- 
edge about himself which Barry experi- 


ences is similar to the sudden insights 
which Richard Sullivan gives us of the 
people about whom he writes. 


In the best of the stories the reader 
is not only given insight into character; 
he is also left with an overtone of feel- 
ing so that, for a few moments, he 
knows exactly how it feels to be the 
person in that story. Thus at the end 
of “You’re Only Young Once” and “The 
Women,” the reader can feel the ten- 
sion between two men in the one, and 
in the other he relaxes in the warm 
security of peace and order. 


Judgments based on the stories in this 
volume, selected for publication because 
they are among the author’s best, may 
not apply to all of Richard Sullivan’s 
short stories, but these would seem to 
indicate that he writes short stories with 
even greater deftness and sureness than 


he does novels. PKC. 








Ricwarp SuLiivan when asked if he thought the 
novel would soon be an extinct art form, as some 
critics claim, replied: “I don’t know and really 
can’t feel very much concerned or excited. A writer 
is too busy writing to worry about that sort of thing. 
The problem is to get a novel written, not to fuss 
about whether the form’s going out like the pas- 
senger pigeon. And in these days,” he added, 
“when eschatology’s in the air, it seems a little 
absurd to be anxious about the possible last days of 
a mere art form.” 

When asked if the word “eschatology” was in- 
spired by the atom bomb or the defeat of the Notre 


Dame football team, Mr. Sullivan refused com- 


ment, but did offer the information that at present he is working on a book 
about Notre Dame, a place at which he has spent almost half of his life as 
student and teacher. The book will be a kind of profile, personal impressions 
of past and present, to be published by Henry Holt and Company probably 
sometime next year. 

The short stories which appear in Mr. Sullivan’s The Fresh and Open Sky 
were selected by him from 50 or so published stories and from about 12 
unpublished short stories which he has written since 1933. His favorite of 
them is “The Women.” In addition to these stories he has published four 
novels, The Dark Continent (1943) and his three novels about life in Bay- 
sweep, Summer After Summer (1942), The World of Idella May (1946) 
and First Citizen (1948). 

He was born in Kenosha, Wisconsin, on November 29, 1908. After grad- 
uating from Notre Dame University, he studied at the Art Institute and at 
the Goodman School of Drama in Chicago. At the same time he started 
writing stories, stage and radio plays, and books for boys. Since then his 
short stories have appeared on the late Edward O’Brien’s honor roll and in 
several anthologies. 

At present Mr. Sullivan is an associate professor of English at Notre 
Dame, and a book reviewer for the New York Times and the Chicago 


Tribune. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S ALMANAC _. 





That there is a seasonal aspect to 
leisure reading, your inveterate practi- 
tioner of that art knows well — all sea- 
sons of the year have their books that 
must be read, or dipped into, then, and 
at no other time. The greatest collection 
of seasonal reading, of course, is the 
Breviary, and the Church sees to it that 
those officially in her service follow the 
scriptural and patristic writers through 
the revolution of the year. It is an ascetic 
commonplace that leisure reading has no 
place in the life of the spiritual pro- 
ficient — for him only the “lectio di- 
vina.” Yet even the saints, we know, 
could not always resist the lure of Vir- 
gil, Horace and Homer, and of all the 
grandeur with which the world of God 
is charged, that of good reading is not 
the least. 

Perhaps there is a way to get some- 
thing like the best of both worlds, for 
the Church’s calendar offers to the wide- 
ranging reader a fine series of starting 
points for his leisure reading. The real 
reader is always amused at — and 
touched, it may be, with pity for — the 
arch, bright-eyed folk who announce 
annually, and very loudly, that they 
wouldn't think of passing a Christmas 
without reading Dickens, or a 20th of 
January without a bathetic wallowing 
in “The Eve of St. Agnes,” which they 
are bound to read for wrong reasons. 
Not merely two—nor even a dozen times 
two — days in the Church’s year start 
for the bookman trains of literary asso- 
ciation and point him toward his own 
bookshelves. In no two years, perhaps, 
does he cover the same paths, sugges- 
tion in literary matters being a capricious 
thing. There follows, by way of ex- 
ample, a sort of bookman’s almanac for 
January reading, taking the Church's 
calendar as its starting point, and show- 
ing the workings of but one bookish 
mind. 

January 1. New Years’ Day. Resolu- 
tions ‘and leaf-turning for a large part 
of humanity. Yet there is nothing of this 
in the liturgy, except, perhaps, the In- 
troit versicle’s urging to “Sing to the 
Lord a new canticle: because He hath 
done wonderful things.” And we recall, 
in the bright dawn of the new year, the 
song of one of literature’s great opti- 
mists, that Browning puts on the lips 
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By Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


of Pippa, singing as she passes through 
the town on New Year’s Day — her 
one holiday of the year. Pippa’s refrain 
might be called a Catholic philosophy 
of history in little, 

God’s in His heaven, 

All’s right with the world — 
the canticum novum of the Christian 
who would, despite the clouds that mo- 
mentarily obscure the goodness of life, 
follow St. Paul’s advice to “go singing 
in grace in his heart to God.” Brown- 
ing is a fine literary aperitif for any- 
one’s new year. 

January 6. Epiphany — Twelfth 
Night. The association is obvious. This 
year we will really get through all of 
Shakespeare, even Titus Andronicus 
and Henry VI. Vaguely, too, there 


comes to mind a dispute over the origin 
of a rather well-known epigram about 
the miracle of Cana: “The conscious 
water saw its Lord and blushed.” The 
loudest disputant: Sam Johnson. And 
we go to Boswell for the story of the 
incident. But what belated resolution 
more helpful to the one who would cul- 
tivate common sense than to determine 
to look more often into the life of him 
whose watchword was “Sir, clear your 
mind of cant,’ and who would have 
known best how to characterize so much 
of our modern literary output. One 
would like to hear Johnson, for in- 
stance, on The Mature Mind. 
January 14. St. Hilary, whose great- 
est namesake, Belloc, has just turned 
four-score. The Path to Rome, perhaps, 
cries out to be re-read — one of the 
greatest, certainly, of all travel books. 
Christian optimism of the finest kind is 
in it, and art, and literature, and the 
love of good food and drink — but the 
love, most of all, of God and of the 


world for His sake. There are young- 


a, 


sters among one’s acquaintance newly 
come to reading — or being-read-to — 
age, to introduce to Cautionary Verses 
nor will it do harm if one reads them 
without a juvenile audience. To turn tp 
Belloc will be to start a long prowl 
through the shelves that hold the works 
of the group of which he is the sole 
survivor — GKC, Baring, Wells (to dis. 
like whose amorality is not to refuse to 
re-read Mr. Britling, a great book of the 
triumph of the human spirit), and 
Shaw, the greatest problem of them all 

“Commemoration,” says the Ordo 
here, “of St. Felix of Nola” — the saint 
served by Paulinus, poet-bishop of that 
see, whose poem to his patron Helen 
Waddell has translated so finely in 
Medieval Latin Lyrics. But to open that 
small blue treasury is to risk wandering 
for long among beauties of line and 
verse that come near to break the heart, 
The introduction to this little book grew 
so long in the making that it became 
volume in its own right, and The Wan 
dering Scholars makes fine winter read- 
ing, even for those whose Latin is of 
the smallest. 

One may decide, instead, on a leafing 
through of Miss Waddell’s Desert 
Fathers, mindful of the feasts of St 
Paul, the first hermit, and St. Anthony 
of the Thebaide, on the 15th and 17th 
of the month. A high seriousness indeed 
there is aplenty in these lives, but they 
have their lighter moments, too, and 
Miss Waddell’s book Cagain, one hopes 
for a reprint) gives us both. 

January 19. The saintly martyrs Ma 
ria, Martha, Audifax and Abachum, 
waking for many, perhaps, no literary 
echoes. But Abachum, surely, is the 
saint after whom was named one of the 
frankest and most entertaining auto 
biographers, the Archpriest Avakkum, 
who spins his incredible life story in 
Fedotov's Treasury of Russian Spiritual 
ity. Spiritual, Avakkum seems to have 
been in rather small degree, but not 
Richard Halliburton nor Lowell Thom 
as, nor Munchausen himself can tell 4 
harrowingly impossible tale with 4 
straighter face. 

January 20. The eve of St. Agnes 
and, of course, Keats, though it is wel 
to remember that Tennyson also has 4 
poem on this same theme, short, but 

(Continued on page 199) 
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Breton Villagers 

Witness a Miracle 

Mmacte iN Brirrany, by Mildred 
Jordan. Knopf. 242 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.B. 


This exquisite story is as drenched with 
local color as are the treeless, gorse- 
covered cliffs of Brittany with the salt 
spray of the remorseless waves. Set in 
a typical Breton village as quaint as its 
half-druid half-Christian legends, the 
story almost mesmerizes its reader so 
that he is no more startled by a miracle 
than by the korrigans that sport around 
the ancient druid monuments. Such a 
country, with its Celtic traditions and 
its tragic toll of sons and husbands de- 
voured by the jealous sea, has inevitably 
bred a race hardy but melancholy, bent 
and gnarled in soul by the ruthless 
winds of poverty, but unbreakable in 
spirit. Such are the characters that in- 
habit this typical Breton village: Job, 
the carver of wooden shoes, stoically 
performing his five years of penance for 
desire to kill, and all the while nurtur- 
ing his murderous intent like a viper 
coiled around his heart and poisoning it 
with hate. There is also Monik, the 
village pilgrim, fanatical in her religious 
superstitions but accepting the direst 
poverty with uncomplaining resigna- 
tion; Gabik, the village “innocent,” who 
could pilfer the statues from the creche 
even though he alone could hear the 
animals talk on Christmas night; and 
Marie-Ange, early widowed by the sea, 
whose charity allowed no compromises 
in her services rendered even to an in- 
grate. All these characters and more, 
are as rooted as the aged cromlechs in 
age-old superstitions and prejudice, es- 
pecially against the young priest, who 
was “not one of their own.” 

Then came a star, with its nameless 
terrors and foreboding of doom. No 
amount of scientific explanation could 
make these people recognize the Thing 
a a comet and not a harbinger of dis- 
aster — until on Christmas night there 
came a stranger — a murderer — who 
could make the spirit of Christ some- 
thing tangible, whose radiant presence 
could kill the viper of hate in Job's 
heart, could restore to the village blind- 
man a sight reaching far beyond the 
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confines of earth. This was the miracle 
in Brittany — that not only Job but the 
whole village was “filled with a large- 
ness and freedom that was infinite, a 
quietness and peace never envisioned,” 
the reward long promised to those who 
could recognize Christ, the Stranger, 
and who had “taken Him in.” 

The author deftly handles some top- 
ics that could have marred the beauty 
of her story. The priest might have 
humanly failed to meet the demands of 
complete self-immolation in his difficult 
assignment. Then there is the eutha- 
nasia question, which, though it pulls 
hard at one’s heartstrings, nevertheless 
leaves the reason untrammeled in its 
judgement: “He had killed her only be- 
cause he loved her; . . . and yet in the 
eyes of God he had sinned — and men 
turned from him in natural horror.” 
The beauty of the book is also enhanced 
by the style, which sometimes seems to 
imitate the French symbolists. And al- 
ways there is the artistic contrast of 
the restless, futile passions of men 
against the foil of the eternal designs 
of God fittingly symbolized by the age- 


less stones. 


Violence and Passion 
In Small Irish Town 


RepEmpTIoN, by Francis Stuart. Devin- 
Adair. 249 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


Compton Mackenzie has said: “Re- 
demption has given me at 66 the kind 
of thrill Dostoievsky used to give me at 
16.” But 50 years have elapsed since 
Mr. Mackenzie read Dostoievsky; I was 
reading him just before I started Re- 
demption, and I do not think his literary 
position is in danger. Stuart writes beau- 
tifully; he brings in as much spectacu- 
lar incident as Dostoievsky; he is equal- 
ly preoccupied with the problem of hu- 
man suffering; but he does not project 
the warm love of his fellow man, the 
keen awareness of moral values, nor the 
understanding of the human mind that 
the Russian master displays. 


Stuart lays his scene in a small Irish 
town, where a serene and kindly pastor, 
Father Mellowes, becomes involved in 
a series of shocking events, including 
the seduction of his sister and the mur- 
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Mildred Jordan: The passions of men 
against the eternal designs of God 
der of a hired girl by her lover. Most 
of the author’s interest is centered on 
Ezra Arrigho, whose shattering experi- 
ences during the war in Berlin have 
made him scornful of the placid life of 
the Irish. His seduction of Romilly Mel- 
lowes is motivated not by lust, but by a 
vengeful desire to destroy her air of 
untouched virginity, which he seems to 
feel no one should be permitted in a 
world where so many have suffered 
violence. Romilly’s character is ‘so im- 
proved by her experience that out of 
compassion she marries Kavanaugh, the 
murderer, so that he will not go to the 

gallows friendless. 


The characters in Redemption are 
supposedly under stress of strong pas- 
sions; yet generally their reactions do 
not seem even normally strong. Only 
Ezra seems capable of intense feeling — 
especially in his hatred of complacency, 
exemplified for him by Christian fam- 
ily life. Father Mellowes’ influence on 
the others is never based on anything 
deeper than natural goodness; admonish- 
ing the sinner is no part of his duties — 
he is just a good listener. Stuart reiter- 
ates the thesis that Christ was more tol- 
erant of sins of the flesh than those of 
the mind; but adds to this the complete- 
ly fallacious notion that committing sins 
of the flesh is an aid to spiritual de- 
velopment. 

I understand that a sequel to Re- 
demption will be published shortly. I 
would like to hope that Mr. Stuart clari- 


fies his position on moral questions in it. 





In a higher world it is otherwise, but 
here below to live is to change, and to 
be perfect is to have changed often. 

—Cardinal Newman 
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Dead Woman's Influence 

On Friends and Family 

Tue Trouste oF One Houses, by 
Brendan Gill. Doubleday. 314 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Joseph B. Zavadil 


Best classified as a novel of character, 
The Trouble of One House has no real 
plot; its story, if such the progression 
of the book maybe called, revolves 
around and emanates from a single 
character—a certain Elizabeth Rowan. 
Consequently, the effectiveness, the 
credibility of Brendan Gill’s work de- 
pends almost exclusively upon the valid- 
ity of that one principal characteriza- 
tion. 

Elizabeth Rowan causes directly or 
indirectly every incident in author Gill’s 
story. She is reputedly a most extra- 
ordinary woman—model mother of three 
children, perfect wife, peerless hostess, 
understanding friend, leading member 
of the local (Catholic) parish, beloved 
or envied by everyone. For the most 
part Mrs. Rowan is merely described 
as being all these things. Actually she 
is dead during most of the book’s pro- 
ceedings. Her influence upon the other 
characters, however, generates all suc- 
ceeding activity; a potent post mortem 
influence upon husband and family, 
upon a jealous and imperious sister, a 
domineering mother-in-law, a glutton- 
ous pastor and his weakling assistant 
priest, and upon various assorted friends 
—as unattractive a lineup of strictly type 
characters as has appeared in contem- 


porary fiction. 


Unfortunately, the characterization 
of Elizabeth Rowan as presented and 
developed by Mr. Gill Gin an annoy- 
ingly vague and inconsistent literary 
style) never quite convinces the reader 
that she was good enough or important 
enough to have exerted so great a power 
over her fellows. The Trouble of One 
House, as a result, totters on the brink 
of failure. 

Yet there is more to be said about 
this book. It is rather fascinating in a 
morbid sort of way— concerned as it is 
primarily with death. (The “trouble” 
in the title refers to Mrs. Rowan’s 
death.) It stimulates a kind of uneasy 
curiosity that the author never satisfies, 
a curiosity about a carefully emphasized 
affinity between death and life. For Mr. 
Gill seems disgusted with the life of 


which he writes; and after examining 
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through 300 pages of fictional symbol- 
ism the unpleasantness of living and 
dying, he apparently resigns himself and 
his audience to the merciless and un- 
bending consequences of man’s “bitter 
fate” without hope. Thus, though he 
himself be Catholic, though his char- 
acters are Catholics, his novel in theme 
and outlook is not truly Catholic. 


Johann Moritz’s Adventures 

In the World of Today 

Tue Twenty-Firtu Hour, by C. Virgil 
Gheorghiu. Knopf. 404 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


This book is not a novel in the ordinar 
sense of the word. Author Gheorghiu 
has actually lived through the experi- 
ences that shock and jolt the reader. 
The Twenty-Fifth Hour is written to 
voice from the house-tops Gheorghiu’s 
thesis that Western Civilization has sur- 
rendered to a juggernaut of technology 
and mechanization. “In the end men 
will no longer be able to live in society 
and keep their human characteristics. 
. . » No allowance will be made for the 
fact that they are human beings. There 
will be automatic arrests, automatic 
condemnations, automatic amusements, 
automatic executions.” 

The protagonist, Johann Moritz, is 
falsely arrested as a Jew, because a local 
Rumanian magistrate covets his wife. 
This initial condemnation automatic- 
ally involves Johann in 13 years of con- 
centration camps, beatings and slave 
labor. Johann escapes from the Jewish 
camp and sneaks into Hungary where 


Brendan Gill: Fascinating in a morbid 
sort of way 


he is arrested because he is an alien, 
turn he is sold to the Germans ap 
eventually is enrolled in the SS comps 
because a Nazi colonel insists he js , 
member of the Heroic Family of th 
Germanic race. As Germany collapse, 
he accompanies three French PW’s int 
Allied territory. After a brief warm wel. 
come, the Americans intern him he 
cause he was once a member of the 
SS corps. Eventually he is reunited t) 
his wife Suzanne and their children, 
However, within 18 hours he and his 
family “volunteer” to fight for “liberty 
and justice” against Russia. The alter: 
tive is another internment camp. 

Johann’s tragedy has its counterpart 
in the life of Traian, son of an Ortho 
dox priest, whose books express ‘the 
thesis that is the mainspring of The J 
Twenty-Fifth Hour: Western Civilize 
tion is beyond salvation. “There is no 
place on earth where people are happy 
today. The earth has ceased to belong 
to men.” 

The Twenty-Fifth Hour is dynamite 
Its message is all too true. But the 
author’s intense, emotional conviction 
about his thesis has led him to the ex 
cess of naturalism and even the out 
right vulgar. The Twenty-Fifth How 
is raw meat. Seasoned with restraint 
and, above all, with Christian faith and 
hope, it would have been a tastier dish 


Small-Town Undertaker 
Mooney, by William Brown Meloney. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts. 306 pp 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Richard Reuland 


William Brown Meloney tells of life 
in a small town with some insight and 
with a definite writing ability. That this § 
is not a first novel can be seen on any 
page. 

All that happens in little Haviland is 
in. some way the concern of Tim 
Mooney, local undertaker and drinker. 
We see the effects of events upon him, 
and follow his relations with neighbos 
and friends. 

For a while Mooney reads as if it 
were going places, but then it bog 
down into what seems an attempt ® 
sell the story. We are not present 
with, but are subjected to a not so it 
teresting affair between two men 
youngsters. This could have been effet 
tive and unifying, but as it is it does 
little more than disappoint the reader. 
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Life in Canada 
At Turn of Century 
Son oF A HuNprED Krncs, by Thomas 


B. Costain. Doubleday. 465 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Rosemary McCormick 


Thomas B. Costain turns from the suc- 
cess of his historical novels to a period 
piece in Son of a Hundred Kings, the 
story of a penniless English boy sent to 
Canada a few years before the turn of 
the present century. 

Ludar Prentice, a Lord Fauntleroy 
type hero, arrives in Balfour with a sign 
sewn to the back of his coat “THIS IS 
LUDAR PRENTICE. He has no 
money. He is going to his father Vivien 
Prentice at Balfour, Ontario, Canada. 
BE KIND TO HIM.” But Ludar’s 
father had committed suicide just prior 
to his arrival. There had been little kind- 
ness shown him. And there you have 
it, the story of an unwanted child at the 
mercy of strangers. The solution of the 
mystery surrounding Ludar’s identity, 
for Prentice is an assumed name, and 
the development of his character as he 
grows to manhood in the home of Wil- 
liam Christian, a kindly inventor-carpen- 
ter, and his miserly wife Tilly, form 
the theme of the novel. 


The counter-plot concerns the feud 
between the Craven brothers, Tanner 
and Langley, the near financial ruin of 
the latter, his revival, and the continu- 
ance of the quarrel between their sons, 
Norman and Joe. Ludar’s connection 
with both factions implicates him in the 
murder that climaxes the story. 

Discovery of Ludar’s ancestry—his 
father had been a ne’er-do-well son of 
good family, and his mother had been 
forced to work as cook in an English 
mansion—makes Kipling’s Boer War 
song doubly significant: 

“Duke’s son — cook’s son — 

Son of a hundred kings . . .” 
and, interpreted, contains a strong 
appeal for tolerance. 

Thomas Costain was born and grew 
up in Brantford, the prototype of his 
fictional Canadian town, and many in- 
cidents in Ludar’s boyhood and espe- 
cially those in his young adult life are 
autobiographical. Like Mr. Costain, 
Ludar’s bent was literary and his career 
began on a small-town newspaper. 

Son of a Hundred Kings is a lonv, 
Pleasant story which drags a bit mid- 
way through but the melodramatic plot 
manages to leave no loose ends. 
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Jacket design for Joy Street, Francis Parkinson Keyes’ latest novel 


Up and Down Social Scale 
In Old and New Boston 


Joy Srreer, by Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. Messner. 490 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 

Joy Street in Boston goes up and down 

hill—and up and down the social scale. 

As the bridal bower to which Roger 

Field takes Emily Thayer, the house on 

Joy Street is a symbol of their future 

together—a mixture of old Boston from 

which they both come, and the new 

Boston of Irish, Italian and Jew, all of 

whom are Roger's colleagues in the not- 

quite-top-notch law firm in which he is a 

junior. 

Roger, as the rather poor but socially 
faultless husband, is so colorless and 
exhausted that the reader can’t really 
censure Emily for being attracted to 
virile young David Salomont, a brilliant 
Jew, and even the author has difficulty 
keeping her heroine at least technically 
virtuous. Fortunately for the plot, Roger 
is so beaten by the conflict of daily life 
that he quietly dies, leaving the field to 
his Hebrew rival. David has, by this 
time, found Emily as dull as does the 
reader, and has fallen in love with 
someone else. Brian Collins, another 
colleague of the begorra-Irish type, 
rushes in and fills the gap in Emily's 
unimportant little life. 

The two main characters are the only 
two who do not come to life. David is 
excellently drawn; if he is meant as a 
figure of Jewry, however, the portrayal 
is unfair. Brian’s family comes in for a 
good deal of sentimental homily; his 
mother, as the eternal. madonna, is 
fascinating to the reluctantly childless 
Emily. “Pell” de Lucca, Roger’s Italian 
associate keeps completely in character 
as the sincere Catholic who refuses to 


marry his first cousin out of the Church 
after having been refused a dispensation. 
But even this is spoiled because the 
reader is told that perhaps if the Cardi- 
nal had been Italian, or “Pell” Irish, 
things might have turned out differently. 

The book is fairly well written, but 
poorly plotted. Emily’s virtue springs 
more from circumstances than from 
strength of character, and the author 
completely kills one of the key scenes 
which might have rescued the book 


from mediocrity. 


Communists at Work 

In Eastern Europe 

Catspaw, by Mary Bordan. Longmans, 
Green. 313 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 


As the title suggests, Catspaw is the 
story of a dupe, in this case a young 
Austrian communist who has forsaken 
everything to bring about communist 
ideals in an Eastern European country 
only to find that all his dreams are be- 
trayed by the Soviet power in Moscow. 

The author, Mary Borden, not a 
Catholic, was moved to write this story, 
she says, when she heard Pope Pius XII 
say, in his powerful Easter message of 
1950, “The hour has struck for Christen- 
dom.” She knew then, she says, “that 
if the Western nations no longer be- 
lieved with fervour, humanity would 
be doomed.” 

As a result of this conviction and with 
a wide knowledge of European affairs 
gained as the wife of a British Member 
of Parliament, Mary Borden has written 
a strong and sobering story of the crafty 
methods by which the Soviet powers 
in Moscow use credulous communists 
to bring their countries into the Soviet 


orb. To their bitter disappointment, they 
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SAINT MARIA 
GORETTI — 


by Marie Cecilia Buehrle 


This first full-length biography of 
the little “Martyr for Purity” includes 
an account of the author’s visits to 
the Saint’s mother who is still living, 
her canonization, and miracles. “. . . 
Capable presentation of a difficult 
subject.” —America. $2.50 


TEEN 
by Charles E. Leahy, S.J. 


To help parents understand their 
teen-age children this book provides 
practical guidance. It shows through 
the experience and research of the 
author how boys and girls react in 
typical situations and how to solve 
their problems—physical, emotional, 
and spiritual. $2.00 


DEAR SEMINARIAN 
by Catherine de Hueck Doherty 


Letters to future priests and those 
recently ordained by the founder of 
Friendship House give the lay per- 
son’s viewpoint on how priests can 
best meet the needs of their people. 

$1.75 


BORN AGAIN 
by Dorothy Fremont Grant 


Sixteen years ago the author was 
“born again” when she became a 
Catholic. This is both a report of her 
experiences as a Catholic and a call 
to other Catholics to be alive about 
their faith. Good popular defense of 
the Church! $3.25 


ANGEL FOOD 
FOR JACK AND JILL 
by Gerald T. Brennan 


Another book of stories with the 
“Brennan touch” to delight young 
listeners and young readers—twenty- 
eight of them to entertain and point 
a worthwhile moral. $2.00 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
412 Bruce Building 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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find that they have been catspaws for 
Moscow. 

The story is told through a fervid 
young communist who gives an auto- 
biographical account of his own com- 
munist belief and its ultimate betrayal 
by Moscow. Employed by the party, he 
is sent as private secretary to a prince of 
an Eastern European country. The 
prince’s American wife is a devout 
Catholic whose generous heart and 


i large bank account are devoted to the 


poor, and the charities of a beloved and 
fearless priest whose story strongly re- 


sembles that of Cardinal Mindzenty. 


Catspaw is not really a novel nor is 
it intended to be. It is rather a grave 
account of the difference between the 
genuine belief in the false doctrine of 
communism and the imperialistic ambi- 
tions of the Soviet government in 
Moscow. The style is weighty but in 
keeping with the neurotic and ponder 
ous young communist who tells the 
story. 

This is an important book that could 
do much to clarify American thinking. 


The Selfish Wife 

WE Have Given Our Hearts Away, 
by Helen Topping Miller. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 313 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Anne Rush Riley 


This story is as gripping as an Ellery 
Queen whodunit—but the crimes com- 
mitted are psychological. 

The theme is not new. A well mean- 
ing husband strains every nerve and 
resource to please a wife who measures 
everything against the old, old ques- 
tion: “What will people say?” A 
financial crisis reveals the selfishness of 
the wife who has never matured enough 
to weigh the relative values of social 
standing and the fundamental char- 
acteristics of simplicity, faith and per- 
sonal independence. 

A secondary theme is that background 
and tradition can throttle the initiative 
and divert the aspirations of youth. 

Very inconspicuously, but effectively, 
the author points up the need of a faith 
in God; and the utter mental desola- 
tion of. those who have no faith in His 
existence. 

Though the story is somewhat com- 
plex, each character is consistently 
drawn—no stepping out of role. The 
female Shylock never fails to demand 
her pound of flesh. Money is more im- 





portant to her than friends, social stand. 
ing and the respect of the community, 
Amusing or not—depending on the 
reader's viewpoint—is the fact that the 
only Irishman in the book is a brute: 
and the only Catholic a heel. Maybe 
those are the only types of Irish and 
Catholic Mrs. Miller knows. 


Comic Short Stories 
CHARACTER AND SiruAtTion, by Christo. 


pher Sykes. Knopf. 240 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


This rather slight volume gives us six 
short stories by a young English writer, 
hitherto known in this country through 
a group of highly amusing biographical 
sketches titled Four Studies in Loyalty. 
All of the stories are characterized by 
their author as “comic,” and they are so, 
in the technical sense of the term. They 
are further alike in utilizing a foreign 
background, though most of the “char 
acters and situations” might well be 
found in England, or, for that matter, in 
one’s own city. 


The slightest of the six tales, I should 
say, are ones titled “Sacred and Profane” 
and “Conflicting Passions’—both of 
them anecdotes rather painfully blown 
up to story length; the former centers 
about a Catholic military chaplain who 
finds it necessary to ride in (and win) 
a horse race, in order to get possession 
of the prize cup, actually a chalice. The 
other story utilizes the rather familiar 
device of having a clergyman (an 
Anglican canon this time) occupy 4 
room in a hotel catering to a not very 
moral clientele; it might, like She Stoops 
to Conquer, be subtitled, “The Mis 
takes of a Night.” 

In the main, the other tales are 4 
good deal more searching, so far as 
character investigation and presentation 
is concerned. “Saint George” utilizes the 
surprise ending, coming in the last lines; 
“Not for Psychologists” is a goot 
humored hit at the psychiatric profes 
sion; “The Interview” features a central 
character highly reminiscent of Henry 
James. Fraternal charity is the main 
note of perhaps the most pleasing story 
in the volume, “Me and My Brother, 
a simple enough story centrally, but 
making fine use of the author's excep 
tional gifts of economical charactet 
sketching. 

All in all, this is a highly enjoyable 
collection. 
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Study of Frustration 

In Hollywood Style 

Tue DisENCHANTED, by Budd Schul- 
berg. Random House. 388 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


The Disenchanted is hardly a novel to 
get excited about. 

In substance, the story purports to 
be a study in the process of human dis- 
integration of Manley Halliday, a po- 
tentially great writer of the twenties. 
Now in the toils of Hollywood and 
trying vainly to keep going until he can 
produce his “great novel,” he acquires as 
disciple a young writer who has read 
and treasured all of his*work. The meet- 
ing with this aspiring novelist provides 
the point of departure. Cognizant on the 
one hand of his declining health, and 
on the other of his still virile creative 
power, Halliday becomes the picture of 
utter frustration. 

While his theme has _ potentialities, 
Budd Schulberg lacks the technical 
skill-or perhaps artistic attitude—to de- 
velop it significantly. He does have a 
vigorous style, and his command of real- 


istic detail is indeed remarkable, despite 
occasional intrusion of blatant irrele- 
vancies. 

The indecencies and vulgarities. in 
the telling are often without taste and 
are unduly crude. The issue of whether 
all are included honestly, or to com- 
pensate for otherwise dull material, or 
to cater to a depraved public cannot be 
argued here. They do, however, con- 
tribute a definitely objectionable quality. 

But the weaknesses of The Disen- 
chanted lie mainly in larger issues. The 
use of the flashback technique to docu- 
ment Halliday’s background makes the 
story move slowly. Character motivation 
is generally weak. Halliday is merely 
asserted to be a great artist. The cata- 
logue biographies of minor characters 
insure their basic flatness. The occa- 
sional attempt at penetration into con- 
sciousness is stylized and unconvincing. 
In short, the reader is constantly shocked 
by Schulberg’s treatment, and much of 
the novel reminds him of stuff he has 
read before. Certainly death by organic 
disease in a hospital is getting to be a 
fictional cliche. 





Scientist’s Dilemma 

Wuo Is My Nercusor? by Nigel 
Balchin. Houghton Mifflin. 308° pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary Ellen 
O'Hanlon, O.P. 


The central theme of this novel con- 
cerns itself with the development of 
valuable information through researches 
in a biological laboratory. This informa- 
tion is highly important in eradicating 
or preventing serious epidemics. Inter- 
ference with the publication of this re- 
search comes from government officials 
who forsee the dreadful misuse of such 
knowledge by enemies in time of war. 

The conflict between the scientist's 
responsibility when he is torn between 
a powerful means of defense which 
might also be a horrible means of offense 
is, of course, tragic. This theme, how- 
ever interestingly developed, is unfortu- 
nately interwoven with a highly objec- 
tionable and offensive sub-theme. This 
reader, although a_ scientist, would 
have thrown the book down in utter dis- 
gust long before it was finished except 
for her responsibility as a reviewer. 
Whatever merit the book may have from 
the point of view of clever technique in 
novel writing, there is nothing else to 
recommend it. 
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Man of New Orleans 
PATHWAY ‘TO THE Stars, by Harnett T. 
Kane. Doubleday. 312 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Mary L. Dunn 
if you liked New Orleans Woman and 
Bride of Fortune, you will like Pathway 
to the Stars, another good biographical 
novel by the same author. ‘This time Mr. 
Kane has written about John Mc- 
Donogh who came to New Orleans in 
1800, a poor but ambitious young boy, 
and died there in 1850, the greatest 
landowner in the state. Now, 100 years 
after his death, thousands of children 
place flowers on his statue on the first 
Friday in May and sing in his memory. 
But John McDonogh was not a happy 
man. Mr. Kane writes sympathetically 
of McDonogh’s failures and disappoint- 
ments in his personal life. He shows 
the loneliness of his life after he lost 
lovely, kind hearted Susan, the sorrow 
he felt when his harshness and lack of 
understanding drove his young brother 
away, his remorse when he realised 
how little he had ever done for others. 
When McDonogh finally began to see 
himself as others saw him it was almost 
too late for him to do anything about it 
—almost, but not quite; there was time 
for a final act of reparation that won the 
respect and admiration of his fellows. 


From City Slicker 
To Country Squire 
Bianpincs’ Way, by Eric Hodges. 

Simon and Schuster. 314 pp. $3.00. 

Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 
In the words of Ogden Nash, “Life is 
stepping down a step or sitting in a 
chair, and it isn’t there.” No more appro- 
priate quotation could be used in con- 
nection with this continuation of the 
life of Mr. Blandings, of Dream House 
fame. 

Now securely settled in his painfully- 
built dream house, Mr. Blandings de- 
cides to remodel his personality to fit it 
—to become a tweedy, slow-spoken coun- 
try gentleman, lightly brushing aside as 
irrelevant the fact that his one lucrative 
talent is the highly economic one of ad- 
vertising writing. 

And because his natural genius for 
writing mind-haunting slogans for laxa- 
tives and dog-food is surpassed only by 
his enormous facility for attracting 
trouble, this change from cosmopolitan 
New Yorker to rural New Englander is 
accompanied by the epic-sized difficul- 
ties which are Blandings’ natural habi- 
tat. Even normally fortunate occurrences 
are merely snares to Mr. Blandings’ 
stumbling feet: he is paid $25,000 a 
year for a job he hates; his teen-age 
daughter wins national fame by win- 
ning an essay contest on the atom 
bomb — and is consequently questioned 
by a Senate investigating committee as 
a Communist. Mr. Blandings’ way is 
not a happy one. 

But he makes happy reading, even if 
the laughter he provokes has a slightly 


rueful ring. ‘ 


Stories of the Time 

Prize Stories oF 1950, edited by Her- 
schel Brickell. Doubleday. 325 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by John P. Foley 


Editor Brickell has culled from the na- 
tion’s periodicals 23 of the most repre- 
sentative and outstanding short stories 
published between May, 1949, and 
May, 1950. None of the 23 are really 
excellent literature. They are all good, 
but not great. Each one, with minor 
defections here and there, shows an at- 
tempt by the writer to interpret the 
changing world in relation to himself 
and to society. 

“Art,” says Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings, one of this year’s O. Henry judges, 
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WHO SHALL BEAR 
THE FLAME 


Jules-Geraud Saliege 





The words of the Fighting 
Archbishop of Toulouse take on 
vital importance as the world 
again trifles with Peace. 


How does a profound Chris- 
tian mind grasp the spiritual 
values involved in war and the 
threat of war? 


How does a Bishop speak to 
his people in times of stress? 


What should our own thoughts 
be? What is the disposition of a 
Christian mind in face of suffer- 
ing, anxiety, hysteria? 


It takes a Christian perspec- 
tive to withstand a crisis, to an- 
ticipate a crisis. 


Cardinal Saliege gives us such 
a universal standard of values. 


A BOOK FOR OUR TIMES 
Paper — $1.75 Cloth — $2.75 





Just off the press. A new edi- 
tion of Growth or Decline? by 
Emmanuel Cardinal Suhard. New 
format. Biographical sketch of 
Suhard by Sally Whelan Cassidy. 


Paper — $1.50 Cloth — $2.50 





FIDES PUBLISHERS 


325 Lincoln Way West 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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“reflects its own era, when it is not 
ahead of it.” The tone of sadness and 
despair, which pervades this collection, 
is in tune with the present: a period in 
history marked by atomic bomb jitters, 
disillusionment and fear of the future. 

Practically every phase of Americana 
is treated: the brutal impassivity of a 
big city in Nelson Algren’s “The Cap- 
tain Is Impaled”; the disenchanted 
Marxist in John Cheever’s “Vega”; the 
twisted perspective of people on occupa- 
tion duty in Kay Boyle’s “Summer Eve- 
ning”; the tragic adulation of Holly- 
wood in Ann Chidester’s “Mrs. Ketting 
and Clark Gable,” and so on. 

There are no Balzacs, no Tolstoys 
here. It seems safe to say the no one 
will reread, for instance, this year’s O. 
Henry winner, “The Blue-Winged 
Teal,” a decade from now as one is very 
apt to reread Tolstoy's “God Sees the 
Truth but Waits.” 


Revolt in the Tropics 


Dark GreEN, Bricut Rep, by Gore 
Vidal. Dutton. 307 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Alan F. Turner 


Gore Vidal's latest novel is a messy and 
pointless work by a young author of 
whom better things might have been 
expected. The story could have been in- 
teresting, but it is obscured by a welter 
of unnecessary details about the char- 
acters’ private lives. 

Peter Nelson, a former captain in 
the American army, has come to Central 
America at the invitation of a service- 
time friend, Jose, to join the revolution- 
ary army of Jose’s father, General 
Arahna. Peter, the protagonist, does his 
bit by leading some troops and making 
love at cocktail time with the General’s 
daughter, Elena. But nothing happens 
to Peter or Elena to interest us in them. 
We are, however, told everything about 
their day-to-day living with a result that 
is boring in the extreme. Peter fre- 
quently ruminates for endless pages on 
his sex life; and whenever he takes a 
bath, lights a cigarette, or scratches him- 
self, we know all about it. 

One other character receives the same 
meticulously detailed treatment. Charles 
De Cluny, the General’s secretary and 
a former French novelist, considers him- 
self a failure, and his long reflections 
upon himself as an artist are only less 
tedious than the descriptions of Peter’s 
bathing habits. However, DeCluny dif- 





Fear of Poison 

Panics a Town 

None Bur My Fog, by David Duncan, 
Macmillan. 233 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Loreto Hogan Kimball 


Stephen Smith, a novelist, believed that 
human behavior can he treated scien- 
tifically, and since fiction is attempting 
to describe human behavior the scientific 
method will apply. So he created a set 
of circumstances involving the very 
pompous mayor of the town of Blake, 
whom he held responsible for his wife's 
death from pneumonia, brought on by 
her tramping through the rain getting 
signers to a petition to save her artist 
friend’s cottage, which petition would 
have been unnecessary had the mayor 
not withheld pertinent information. 

Stephen mailed a letter to the local 
paper stating that the town’s water sup- 
ply would be poisoned, and, at the 
designated time, he hurled a stone into 
the reservoir. Guards heard the splash, 
but Stephen eluded them. Immediately 
people were ill with odd symptoms. 
Hysteria mounted until a culprit had to 
be found, and the scientist, who de- 
clared that he had drunk the water and 
that there was nothing in it, was selected. 
The scientist, the town’s doctor and the 
artist, who had been a victim of the 
town’s suspicions, guessed Stephen’ 
guilt. 

There is much discussion of human 
behavior which is not very conclusive 
because of the inaccuracy of the 
premises. “If explanations had any real 
value, the world would be inhabited by 
a race of angels, whereas it is inhabited 
by a swarm of devils, so it is a waste of 
time trying to understand motives. The 
deed itself is all the explanation that is 
necessary.” 

The story is unusual, set among the 
type of people who inhabited Babbitt’s 
realm and obviously would react as they 
do here. Stephen’s own ego often gets 
in his way, but there is a lesson in the 
book and it is good reading because of 
its unusual theme and _ because it is 
well written. 








fers from the other characters; he does 
change. The excitement of the revolt 
tion starts him writing again. But it 
doubtful, judging from his appearance 
in Dark Green, Bright Red, that he will 
have anything very interesting or wo 
while to say. 
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Pop and His Money 

Welcomed by Heirs 

Juset’s CHILDREN, by Lenard Kauf- 
man. Random House. 311 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Marguerite Gallagher 


When Jubel Watson’s wife died, not 
long after their fiftieth wedding anni- 
versary, the problem of taking care of 
the old man fell into the hands of his 
four children, none of whom relished 
the task. But when avaricious Bertram, 
the eldest son, discovered that Jubel’s 
antique business was worth a consid- 
erable sum, he immediately offered his 
hospitality to Pop, in the hope of 
eventually acquiring the money for 
some of his “big deals.” However, his 
brothers and sisters wanted their share 
of the gain, and so it was decided that 
Jubel should spend three months as the 
guest of each of them before selling his 
business. 

The lovable and mildly philosophical 
father exerts a beneficient influence on 
each of his children, none of whom ex- 
hibits a trace of the old man’s char- 
acteristics as they struggle with the di- 
lemmas brought on by greed, ambition 
and love affairs more or less illicit. The 
handling of these problems reveals the 
author’s extremely foggy approach to 
moral questions. For instance, old Jubel 
is distressed when he realizes that his 
presence in his daughter Helen’s apart- 
ment will inconvenience her meetings 
with her married lover. (The lover can- 
not get a divorce; he is a Catholic.) 
Evie, depicted as Jubel’s most dutiful 
and virtuous child, married to an un- 
sympathetic and worthless husband, 
earns by immoral means the money for 
her trip home for her mother’s funeral. 
‘ Although the book is consistently in- 
teresting, and Kaufman’s restrained style 
suggests rather than describes the im- 
moral situations, Jubel’s Children does 
not have sufficient literary importance to 
offset its shortcomings. 


The Modern Family 

A Famity Romance, by Elizabeth 
Pollet. New Directions. 252 pp. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Patricia McCarron 


As a composer, Carl Reynolds makes a 
comfortable living for his wife and their 
three children in a country home not 
far from New York City. His wife has 
been an invalid for 12 years, but the 
household is capably managed by 23- 
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year-old Sally. Sally’s younger sister, 
Marjorie, attends college in New York, 
and Paul, six, finds a world of his own 
in dreams. Ellizabeth Pollet’s first novel 
is a study of the personalities of these 
five people. 

Carl Reynolds and his daughter, 
Sally, have an abnormal affection for 
one another. Marjorie neglects her 
studies at college in order to “bone up” 
on losing her virginity. Paul, the most 
normal of the family, amuses himself 
with make-believe. Mrs. Reynolds is 
neurotic and ineffectual. 

What is here presented as “the Ameri- 
can family in the changed light of mod- 
ern attitudes” may be modern, but it is 
not intelligent. The twisted thinking of 
the main characters seems to be that, 
also, of author Pollet. 


Legend of the South Seas 

Tue Far Lanps, by James Norman 
Hall. Atlantic: Little-Brown. 325 pp. 
$3.00. 


Reviewed by Irene E. Burke 


There is a legend among the Polynesian 
people that the peace loving clans, wor- 
shippers of the god Tane, were to be 
guided by a special call to a promised 
land, the Far Lands of Maui, where 
they could live peacefully and happily. 
The search for these lands over the 
Great Sea of Kiwa was an extremely 
hazardous one, carried on at great cost 
for many generations until the Tongan 
clan, their numbers pitifully diminished 
by innumerable hardships and_priva- 
tions, reach this promised land. 

The story of The Far Lands is based 
on this legend. The plot is a simple 
one, yet one enriched with an enchant- 
ment and appeal that gives the story a 
freshness not often found in current 
novels. The Tongans, in their search, 
reach the isle of Kurapo which is in- 
habited by the Koro tribe, worshippers 
of the war god Koro. In return for per- 
mitting the Tongans to live on a small 
section of the island, the Koros demand 
that the Tongans use their excellent 
craftsmanship in building war canoes 
for the Koros. 

Mauri, son of the Tongan chieftan, 
grows to love Hina, daughter of the 
Koro chieftan. He foolishly violates a 


Koro tabu which brings tragedy on his | 


people. The long years of secret plan- 
ning to escape the treachery of the 
Koros culminate when the Tongans 
again set sail for the Far Lands. 








| BOOKS IN BRIEF 


FICTION 


The Adventurer, by Mika Waltari 
(Putnam, $3.50) is a big, gaudy ad- 
venture story set in Europe during the 
Renaissance. Studded with famous 
people of the time and a few spicey 
passages, and told at a fast pace, it is 


typical of the best-selling historical novel 
of today. 


Christmas Without Johnny, by 
Gladys Hasty Carroll (Macmillan, 
$2.50) is the story of a sensitive young 
boy and his brusque and unthinking 
elders who do not have the time to give 
him the understanding he needs. Occa- 
sionally verges on the tear-jerking side. 


Esther, by Norah Lofts (Macmillan, 
$2.50) is a watered-down version of the 
Biblical story. Although exhibiting some 
of the skill shown by the author in her 
Women of the Old Testament, it is not 
up to that previous work. 


A Fearful Joy, by Joyce Cary CHar- 
per, $3.00) concerns the irrepressible 
love of life exhibited by a rather ordi- 
nary, English woman who, during her 
lifetime, meets some rather unordinary 
men. Despite Mr. Cary’s ability to write, 
he fails this time to come up to expecta- 
tions. Adult readers may find the book 
of interest, but it is not the “must read- 
ing” which many claim it to be. 


First on the Rope, by R. Frison- 
Roche (Prentice-Hall, $2.75) is an excit- 
ing novel about the mountain-climbing 
guides of the Swiss Alps. It is a fast- 
moving adventure story that. can be 
recommended especially for those in- 
terested in out-door life or climbing. 


Louisville Saturday, by Margaret 
Long (Random House, $2.75) is the 
story of 11 women with sex on their 
minds. Intended as a_ cross-section 
sampling of women at home during the 
last war, it presents with undeniable 
skill a pathetic and disgusting picture. 


Parade’s End, by Ford Madox Ford 
(Knopf, $5.00) is a re-issue in one vol- 
ume of the four novels which portray 
the life and times of Christopher Tiet- 
jens, “the last English Tory,” Although 
at times difficult reading and tinged with 
pessimism, the first three novels in the 
series offer rewarding reading for adults. 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 





by ROGER CAPEL 





November, 1950 


cy’ SET puRPOSE I have as a rule 
avoided more than very occasional 
reference to articles in periodicals over 
here because of their ephemeral char- 
acter. In modern life the amount of 
printed matter with which we are daily 
inundated is so considerable that it is 
difficult to find our way about among it 
all, and very frequently, before we have 
got our bearings it is out of date and 
we must tackle another batch of re- 
views and periodicals which in a week 
or two will follow the same fate. The 
mention that I make this month of an 
article in Blackfriars will I hope stand 
out with greater emphasis because it is 
an exception, and in spite of the fact 
that by the time this appears the article 
will be nearly three months old. 


In the October issue of this English 


Dominican review Fr. Henry St. John, 
O.P., writes an understanding and 
irenic letter on the Assumption of Our 
Lady. It is addressed to a recent con- 
vert, but it might as well be addressed 
to one who has not the faith and who, 
like many Anglicans over here, has been 
troubled by the recent definition. 
(When you come to think of it, of 
course, the widespread comment, not to 
say alarm, outside the Church is a meas- 
ure of the increasing consciousness in 
the minds of non-Catholic Christians 
that the Church is a force to be reck- 
oned with, and that she occupies an 
important position in the religious 
world. Fifty years ago there would have 
been little re-action among non-Catho- 
lics to the news that a dogma was to 
be defined.) 

Fr. St. John puts the position very 
clearly and explains the significance of 
the Assumption in a way that much of 
the polemical writing occasioned by the 
announcement of the definition would 
have done well to copy. He sets out 
admirably the function of a teaching 
Church (being careful to show that 
there are not two infallibilities, but one, 
that is, of the Church which has various 
modes of expression) and the nature of 
tradition, and having illustrated his re- 


marks by the doctrines of the perpetual . 


virginity of Our Lady, the invocation of 
saints, and the Immaculate Conception, 
deals briefly with the Assumption. He 


then concludes: 
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I confess that up to now I have had no 
enthusiasm for this definition. Why define, 
I have asked myself, what is already believed 
by all? But the Holy Ghost guides the 
Church and enables her rulers by a special 
supernatural instinct to sense where danger 
lies and what is the right method of ap- 
proach to the solution of the fundamental 
problems of our age. The denial of the In- 
carnation and in consequence of Our Lord’s 
authority is the root cause of the moral 
chaos which has brought our world to such 
a pass, and the greatest obstacle to the recogni- 
tion, by men of goodwill, of our Lord’s 
authority is the fact that Christians them- 
selves are disunited and at odds with each 
other. The root cause of this disunion is not 
disagreement about a number of different 
doctrines; it is the inability to recognise as 
true the nature, constitution and govern- 
ment that our Lord created for the Church 
which he founded and commiss'~ned_ to 
preach the Gospel in his name. The defini- 
tion of a doctrine such as this with great 
solemnity is a startling and arresting com- 
ment on the nature of Christ’s Church on 
earth and on the reality of her teaching 
authority. The Church is wiser than we are, 
and her determination to emphasise by defi- 
nition this, to the outer world. extravagant 
doctrine is a guarantee that in the long run 
the result of her action will be a deepening 
of faith in the supernatural among those 
who are capable of it, and will lead them in 
wavs we do not realise to a fuller knowledge 
of the truth. 


It is to be hoped that this article will 
have a wider diffusion than the ordi- 
narily restricted circulation of Black- 
friars can give it. 


oo of the Assumption brings 
me naturally to speak of The 
Mary Book, an anthology “assembled” 
by F. J. Sheed and published by Sheed 
and Ward. The book has already been 
published in the U.S.A. so I shall not 
attempt a full scale review of it here 
but confine myself to a few personal 
impressions. As with all anthologies the 
critic is faced with a difficulty—to com- 
plain of what is not there, or to talk 
of what is. In this book, to begin with 
omissions, we may notice the absence 
of the Fathers of the Church; it is an 
illustration of the modern tendency to 
neglect them, and stands out particu- 
larly in the section “All generations shall 
call her Blessed,” indeed the “all gen- 
erations” of the history of the Church 
are here represented, save for two medi- 
eval exceptions, by men of the period 
1850-1950. There is too much Caryll 
Houselander, and the “sticky” piece by 
Coventry Patmore might well have been 
omitted. On the other hand one is glad 
to have the extracts from Fr. Martin- 
dale on the Assumption and Our Lady 


of Lourdes; he very definitely has some. 
thing to say. One of the best things 
in the book are the extracts from Jean 
Guitton, that particularly on Our Ladys 
apparitions in the modern world strikes 
a proper balance and is especially apt 
for the present time. This is a well- 
produced book (the illustrations are 
a which is timely and use- 
ul. 

From the same house comes Mission 
to the Poorest by M. R. Loew OP. 
translated by Pamela Carswell with an 
introduction and epilogue by Maisie 
Ward. All who read her article in the 
February BOT about the new French 
revolution will want to read this book 
for it fills in the picture there outlined, 
and all who have read France Pagan? 
will need it to find out the next step 
in the popular apostolate after the fac- 
tory priests. The original was written 
in racy French; the English makes a 
brave effort to capture the raciness and 
although it does not always succeed is 
extremely readable. 


= event of October is possibly the 
publication of Evelyn Waugh’s 
Helena (Chapman and Hall). We were 
treated in recent numbers of the Month 
to a few extracts, and I am bound to 
say that I found them dull, but re 
served judgement because it is never 
fair to criticise a book, and particularly 
a novel, on the strength of a few pieces 
at monthly intervals. Closer acquaint- 
ance with the book has convinced me 
that I was right to wait. But if the 
book is not dull it must be said that it 
suffers from having to contend with 
too many considerations especially in 
the latter part of the story—Mithraism, 
a satirical presentation of the later 
Roman Empire, the results of Christi- 
anity becoming a state religion and the 
discovery of the True Cross of Helena 
(mother of Constantine) all figure in 
this novel. This mixture of legend, 
myth and Roman history is at times 
a tax on the reader. The chief problem, 
however, is presented by the charac 
terization. Here, history can have been 
of little help to Mr. Waugh, and he 
has been obliged to exercise his art 
as a novelist and to fall back on inven 
tion; too few novelists nowadays seem 
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Communitarian Answer 
To Problem of Living 


Au. Tuincs Common, by Claire 
Huchet Bishop. Harper. 274 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by James F. Walsh, S.J. 


Most readers have known Claire Bishop 
as a delightful author of books for 
children. Her France Alive, however, 
showed us another facet of her brilliant 
mind. The present work is an intriguing 
book. The author plainly states that she 
does not wish to convince anybody, but 
how charmingly she does so must be 
experienced by the reader himself. 

Her book is a description of the Com- 
munitarian idea, and the new Com- 
munities of Work. In this form of work- 
ing life, the distinction between em- 
ployer and employee has been obliter- 
ated, whilst the profit motive has been 
replaced by working and living for the 
common good. The author maintains 
this communitarian idea is the result of 
a change of attitude toward the problem 
of living. “The Community of Work 
was born out of the revolt of proletarian 
people meditating on their own suffer- 
ing. 

“I want to try to present,” the author 
says, “as faithfully as possible to the 
American reader a-search for a better 
way of living which it has been my 
privilege to witness in Europe.” Her 
proposition is that only a communitarian 
way of living will create economic con- 
ditions which will open into Chris- 
tianity; that peasants may come to 
tealize that there is.“no individual well- 
being without collective well-being.” 

Communitarians are very definite on 
what it means to be men: |. In order to 
live a man’s life one has to enjoy the 
whole fruit of one’s labor. 2. One has 
to be able to educate oneself. 3. One has 
to pursue a..common endeavor within 
a professional group proportioned to the 
stature of man (100 families maxi- 
mum). 4. One has to be actively related 
to the whole world. 


While this is the old: debate about 
which is stronger, the competitive in- 
stinct or the mutual aid, her argument 
is that the present communitarian move- 
ment is nat based on theory but on 
actual practice. Hence she gives first 
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hand evidence of the Communities of 
Work in France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Belgium and Holland. As a Jesuit I am 
reminded of the Reductions of Para- 
guay. There too were those supposed 
foolish beings who considered happiness 
preferable to wealth. I dare you to start 
reading this book on page 82, with the 
story of Abbe Poutrain, and see if you 
can stop. 

At the end of the book there are 20 
objections presented and adroitly an- 
swered. Number ten states: “The Catho- 
lic: ‘You are interested in Communities 
of Work? But they are disguised Com- 
munism.’” The author answers: “I do 
not have much of an answer, because 
after all, few of us do anything except 
believe what we want to believe.” Well, 
here is one who does not subscribe to 
that. Nor do I hold Cp. 260) that “Ma- 
terialism is a spiritual position just as is 
Christianity.” Nor, “To label oneself 
Christian is to limit oneself.” There is 
such a thing as servitude to truth which 
can be and is complete liberty. 


Washington Peep Show 
THe Truman Merry-Go-Rounp, by 
Robert S. Allen and William V. 
Shannon. Vanguard Press. 502 pp. 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by Harry B. Kies 
Authors Allen and Shannon present ‘a 
series of vignettes stretching from one 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
other. Chapter titles run from “Monkey 


House” (House of Representatives), 
“Rumblossoms on the Potomac” (Wash- 
ington social life) to “Foggy Bottom” 
(Department of State). 

A major difficulty is the brash and 
glib pontification on the abilities and 
characters of the personages portrayed 
in the book. The reader would be well 
advised to keep “salt” handy. With 
respect to Mr. Truman, his abilities, 
background, ideas and ideals the authors 
leave one under the impression that, 
since no one could take the place of 
god (Roosevelt), it is perhaps not too 
much to ask us to suffer the present in- 
cumbent. The curious reader will prob- 
ably want to consult Jonathan Daniels’ 
The Man of Independence for the other 
side of the coin. 

The value of this book may be that 
it will inspire other articles to prove ‘or 
disprove many of the implications of 
the authors. 


Practical Application 
Of Social Principles 


Catuoric Socrat Principes, by John 
F. Cronin. Bruce. 801 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by Eva J. Ross 
If this book had done nothing more than 


provide verbatim quotations from the 
social teachings of the popes, it would 
still be of value to those who cannot 
avail themselves of the admirable work 
in French of Rev. Robert Kothen, to 
whom, indeed, fhe author acknowledges 
his indebtedness. 

Father Cronin, however, has done 
much more than to tabulate and give a 
general discussion of the teachings of 





Young Communitarians on their way to “work.” Illustration from All Things Common. 
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the popes and American bishops on so- 
cial virtues, communism, the right and 
duties of capitalism, wages, labor unions, 
property and the other topics covered. 
Lengthy quotations are given at the be- 
ginning of each chapter, but these are 
followed by a very complete and prac- 
tical consideration of the application 
of the principles involved to American 
economic life. Finally, there is a valu- 
able section of five chapters on Ameri- 
can Catholic social thought, with criti- 
cism-of Father Furfey’s social action 
books, Father Edward Keller’s espousal 
of capitalism, Integrity magazine, those 
interested in monetary reform and other 
movements. Appendices give the social 
ethics of the late Msgr. John A. Ryan 
and annotated reading lists. 

One misses a discussion of Father 
Coughlin’s teachings, and of the 
pacificism of the Catholic Worker 
group. These, however, are small mat- 
ters in a book of such magnitude and 
general excellence of scholarship. The 
scope of the work, with its modern 
application of principles, makes it obvi- 
ously of great value not only to students, 
but also to all who have to make clear 
decisions on social rights and duties, and 
usually must help others to solve prob- 
lems similar to theirs. 


The Church’s View 

Of Feminist Movement 

Tue Destiny oF Mopern Woman, by 
William B. Flaherty, S.J. Newman. 
206 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Ellen 
O’Hanlon, O.P. 


This is a scholarly work, thoroughly 
documented and clearly written, which 
presents the feminist movement in all 
of its heterogeneous aspects—some good 
and some evil. The movement followed 
closely the appearance of John Stuart 
Mill’s Subjection of Women in 1869. 
It also corresponds chronologically with 
the advance toward woman’s suffrage 
in various parts of the world, and with 
the reign of Pope Leo XIII (1878-1903). 
The author includes, therefore, a thor- 
ough analysis of all of Pope Leo's en- 
cyclical and pastoral letters, as well as 
those of his four successors, wherever 
these in any way touch upon the sub- 
ject, in addition to a great number of 
other documents which concern the 
feminist movement. 

Although moral teaching does not 
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change with the passage of time, the 
emphasis which the several different 
popes have placed on the various phases 
of the feminist movement corresponds 
with current circumstances and needs. 
Thus there was much less said about it 
by his predecessors than by our present 
Holy Father, Pope Pius XII. For ex- 
ample, the latter has spoken at length 
of unmarried women in lay society, 
challenging these women with the 
recognition of their state as a vocation 
to a great social public apostolate to 
restore the basic values of Christianity. 


Secret Agent for F.B.I. 
Joins Communist Party 


Rep Masguerapg, by Angela Calomuris. 
Lippincott. 284 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Kathryn M. Neville 


Within the past year there have been 
many volumes dealing with Communist 
party activities within the U.S. None 
has been more interesting, certainly, 
than this story of a girl photographer, 
who for seven years was active as a 
Communist party member, while acting 
as a secret agent for the F.B.I. It is this 
“double life” which makes her story so 
worth the telling. 

In a calm, intelligent manner, Miss 
Calomiris describes her first contact with 
the F.B.I., when she was persuaded that 
her greatest patriotic service would be 
in spying within the party, rather than 
service in the WACS or WAVES, for 
which she had applied. Coming from an 
underprivileged background, she was 
just the sort of person who would be 
attracted by red propaganda, and thus 
could well be used as a plant by the 
subversive squad of the government 
service. 

Through hard work and intelligence, 
the author rose gradually to positions of 
more importance within the county set- 
up of the party. Apparently a sincere 
Communist, the double life she led 
created many psychological problems, 
and one marvels at her ability to carry 
on for seven years. 

Outstanding is the chapter “The 
Whole of My Life,” which so strongly 
presents communism as an “assault on 
the minds of men.” The greatest danger 
the party member must avoid is the 
suspicion of heresy. And any insignifi- 
cant word or action “could be a booby 
trap.” Every moment of the member's 
time belongs to the party, no sacrifice can 





be refused if it is for the good of the 
party, and “to a conscientious Com- 
munist every human experience is politi- 
cal. The possibilities of sin are there. 
fore limitless.” 

The significant phrase “When you 
join the Communist party, you pledge 
the whole of your life,” might seem to 
indicate how communism has obtained 
such influence over so many. Yet one 
wonders, on the other hand, how intelli- 
gent human beings can be so regimented 
in a subversive cause. 

Red Masquerade gives answers to 
many such questions, letting us see some 
of the reasons for Communists being 
Communists. The story brings out 
clearly that no Communist knows all 
about the party. It also presents tech- 
niques for infiltration into labor, and 
gives an excellent account of day-to-day 
Communist activities. 

Throughout the book runs the thread 
of constant danger of exposure.It is an 
exciting, first-hand account of a fine 
performance given by an_ intelligent, 
loyal American, who knew that discov- 
ery would bring unpleasant results. 


Some Ideas 

About “Isms” 

Tue Prospect Berore Us, by John 
Dos Passos. Houghton Mifflin. 375 
pp: $3.75. 

Reviewed by Leo R. Ward, C.S.C. 


Dos Passos has evidenced in all his 
works and most notably in U.S.A. a 
wonderful ability for reporting. His 
Prospect shows him as alert as ever. In 
it he covers England’s socialism, South 
America’s capitalism solicited by U.S.A. 
imperialism and capitalism and by com 
munism, and the factories and wheat 
fields in our country. He has been into 
the thick of everything about which he 
writes. He wants to preach and to save 
the world, and he lightens his argument 
by describing typical persons in a mag 
nificent H. G. Wells style and by hav- 
ing a fictional lecturer tell the story and 
get heckled all the way by a labor leader, 
a farmer, a solid business man, a school 
teacher, and a divorced career woman. 

His thesis is that we do not under- 
stand the world we live in, we the 
people as well as we the politicians, that 
our thinking has not caught up with the 
times, and that a democratic community 
can survive only by constantly opening 
up new avenues for ingenuity and enter 
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prise and by expanding the area open 
to individual liberties. English socialism, 
he says, does not do this. So far it has 
done little more than to freeze the bank- 
rupt capitalist economy at its point of 
collapse. Imperialistic capitalism, with 
its drift toward monopolized finance and 
industry and thus toward socialism, does 
not lead to liberties, and neither does 
communism. Dos Passos takes Chris- 
tianity as a social phenomenon and not 
as a social force. 

This is a book unfortunately not 
based on any profound knowledge of 
man and society or any exact knowledge 
of history, politics or economics. It is a 
thin gospel. If this work will go far in 
solving the world’s problems, as the pub- 
lisher advertises it, then those problems 
are simpler than people think. 


Enlightened Conservatism 

Applied to Government 

WuereE We Are Art, by Thomas H. 
Barber. Scribner. 225 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Merwyn F. Nuxoll 


Any man who carries a torch lights only 
one side of the road—the side on which 
he is walking. If one walks with him 
the light will be ample. But he may 
never know how smooth and pleasant 
the other side may be. Thomas H. 
Barber is carrying a torch for what he 
calls “enlightened conservatism,’ a 
thoroughly tenable position which we 
have become accustomed to associate 
with the Republican Party. He himself 
served as a party organizer for Wendell 
Wilkie. 

Where We Are At is an attempt to 
define the line between necessary and 
hurtful laws. If Mr. Barber had formu- 
lated one thesis it would probably be 
the increasingly popular slogan of Jef- 
ferson, “the best government is the least 
government.” In defending this position 
he indulges in America’s favorite in- 
door pastime, criticizing the government, 
with, however, a more than moderate 
skill. Certain sections, the one dealing 
on governmental bureaucracy as well 
as that on propaganda, are cleverly 
treated. 

Nevertheless, even without mention- 
ing the tricky problem of statistics, sev- 
eral ideas are badly presented, or treated 
very shabbily. For example, the author 
totally denies the dignity of labor; the 
social contract is accepted as the only 
hypothesis on which a logical theory of 
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government can be based; his treat- 
ment of “special privileges” is limited 
and short-sighted, especially the articles 
on immigration and agriculture. Such 
sections may not affect his theses, but 
they do color our acceptance of them. 

The book is witty and persuasive. 
However the author’s philosophical and 
economic theories cannot thoroughly be 
subscribed to by Catholics. Unfortunate- 
ly it is possible to become lost in an 
error of detail and escape from Barber's 
truly noble theses. 


Necessity of Religion 

In School Program 

Tue Buinp Spot in AMERICAN PuBLIc 
Epucation, by Clyde Lemont Hay. 
Macmillan. 110 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by William Mang, C.S.C. 


The United States Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Champaign case did not 
settle the question of religion in public 
education, but—as was foreseen—has in- 
creased the realization of the necessity of 
religion for right living and for com- 
plete education. The Blind Spot in Am- 
erican Public Education is another of 
many recent discussions to make the 
American people more aware of the 
need of religion as part of the school 
program not only for general and cul- 
tural education but also for checking the 
growing secularization of American life, 
and for supplying religious and moral 
training to the growing number of 
religious illiterates in public schools. 

The author is of the opinion that a 
program of religious education can be 
worked out that will be acceptable to 
members of major religious faiths and at 
the same time be in harmony with law 
and constitutions. He emphasizes the 
point that state laws and constitutions 
and the Supreme Court decision in the 
Champaign case prohibit sectarian 
teaching in the public schools but not 
the teaching about religion. His pro- 
posals, therefore, lean heavily towards 
the “objective teaching about religion” 
together with the reading of the Bible 
and the inculcation of moral principles 
and desirable character traits and at- 
tiudes. 

In presenting his case, he discusses 
the breakdown of morality in American 
life and the need of religion in educa- 
tion to repair moral foundations; he 
traces the changed relations of religion 
to education in the United States and 


the secularization of education; he ex- 
amines the relations of church and state 
to education, and reviews the Cham- 
paign case; he emphasizes the fact that 
general and cultural education is not 
complete without religion; and finally 
he issues a challenge to school officials 
and religious leaders to work out an ac- 
ceptable program in religion that will 
reach all pupils in public schools. 

The book, although presenting little 
material that has not been printed be- 
fore, is of value because it is another 
forceful statement of the need of reli- 
gion in education. The views the author 
presents in quotations on the relations 
of church and state and the source of 
civil power are not acceptable to Catho- 
lics. He does not appear to be well 
acquainted with Catholic writings on 
these topics and especially with Father 
Parson’s excellent little book, The First 
Freedom. But he recognizes the neces- 
sity of religion in the school program if 
it is to reach American youth, and that 
is a step forward. 


Problems of the Jew 
THe American Jew, by Ludwig 


Lewishon. Farrar, Straus. 175 pp: 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 


Since the publication of his biographical 
Up Stream in 1922 Ludwig Lewisohn 
has been accepted as a sincere, wide- 
read, courtly and understanding Ameri- 
can Jew. His published work, however, 
has been revealing increasingly a sour 
note of criticism of all things Christian 
that is out of character with the idealist 
he was presumed to be. This new work 
is addressed primarily to “the average 
intelligent Jew” and only indirectly to 
the general reader. 

The sympathetic translator of Franz 
Werfel’s The Song of Bernadette has 
somehow been transformed into a bitter 
Malachias who seems to despair of the 
efhcacy of his words even as he utters 
them. It is scarcely fair or kind to speak 
of a Mass of the Nativity as an “enor- 
mity” nor of Nazi artocities and recent 
international political injustices, errors 
and sins as stemming from “Christian 
civilization.” 

We who love Our Lord and Our Lady 
sympathize deeply with the sad plight 
into which their people have fallen. It 
is understandable that the problems of 
Zionism, of the State of Israel, of the 
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loss of the historic Jewish religion as a 
way of life, and the so-called “liberal 
emancipation” of the Jew, which re- 
sulted in the American Jew setting up a 
Christmas tree on his lawn to outshine 
that of his Christian neighbor, are all 
sources of trouble and confusion to those 
whom Mr. Lewisohn calls “authentic 
Jews.” His plea for the maintenance of 
separate Jewish schools is sound, his 
yearning for integrity and sincerity on 
the part of all Jews everywhere is ad- 
mirable. 

The general reader will find this book 
highly informative, but most of all, piti- 
ful. 


Diary of Pregnancy 


An InrerEstinc Conprrion, by Abigail 
Lewis. Doubleday. 256 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 


The only impersonal comment possible 
upon this book, which purports to be 
the diary of a pregnant woman, is that 
its author is an intelligent woman, and 
herein does a masterly job of expressing 
esoteric conclusions to undisciplined 
philosophizings. 

A Christian background, incorporat- 
ing a Christian attitude toward marriage 
and children, makes any sympathetic 
response to Mrs. Lewis impossible. 
Against this background, Mrs. Lewis is 
a terrifying self-centered pagan. The 
minutiae of her experience might be 
interesting because of their familiarity; 
but her view of them in large is annoy- 
ing, then pitiful, because of its foreign- 
ness to the traditional understanding of 


womanhood. 


Life on the Farm 

Tue Country Wire, by Dorothy van 
Doren. William Sloane. 246 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Dorothy A. Williams 


This is a simple and charming account 
of the life of a family of New Yorkers 
who spend as much time-as possible at 
their farm in Connecticut. Of course, 
they don’t farm, they just enjoy it, and 
do a bit of gardening, canning and 
carpentry on the side. With great dar- 
ing they try spending the winter of 
the Professor’s sabbatical year in the 
country, and find they even enjoy that. 

The Professor’s wife makes it possible 
for us to move right in and live with 
the family, their domestics, their neigh- 
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bors and their guests. We enjoy the 
Professor's wild mania for growing 
gourds perhaps more than his family 
does. We share the anxious moments of 
the over-heated stove pipe. 

Mrs. Van Doren is a thoroughly nice 
person with a sense of humor that can 
even see a joke at her own expense. She 
has a neat knack of telling a simple 
story of no great importance in a very 
readable manner. If she rises to no great 
heights, neither are we asked to plumb 


unspeakable depths. The gamut is wel] 
covered by the family paying a sent 
mental. semi-annual visit to the local 
Easter church services, and then later 
being somewhat dismayed to find that 
“young Herbert” son of the neighbor. 
ing “dirt farmer’ ’is polluting the del- 
cious spring air by industriously operat: 
ing a manure spreader! 

A good book for city people who live 
in the country, as well as for those who 
are glad—or sorry—they ~ don't. 
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WINDFALLS FROM NEXT DOOR 
(Continued from page 162) 


the mask of fame. “. ... I published a 
translation of the New Testament, and 
all at once I found I had gone back to 
my school days: I was simply Knox. . . .” 
“Let not this depersonalization be con- 
fused with fame,” he concludes. 

Most people will disagree with that 
last remark. The magnitude of the task 
completed single-handed in nine years 
is enough to earn more than a passing 
reputation. To have achieved a transla- 
tion that has been acclaimed as a master- 
piece is to have fame guaranteed. Here 
and there discordant voices, rendered 
raucous by the wilderness in which they 
are forced to cry, have been heard to 
say that they did not like hearing the 
Gospels or the Epistles read in Knox’s 
version. Of course they miss the whole 
problem which the translator was set to 
solve, and give proof of their misunder- 
standing. Consider the Douay, or Doway 
version.’ Even the name of its place of 
origin-in- that spelling is not found on 
the’ map. Now the principle of a good 
translation, as Knox quoting Belloc puts 
it, is not “how shall I make this foreigner 
talk English?” but “What would an 
Englishman have said to express this?” 
You have not merely to turn the for- 
eign words into English words (which 
is what the Douay did) but you have to 
turn the whole sentence. “You must 
play a cat's cradle with almost every 
sentence in the New Testament if you 
are to decide how an Englishman would 
have said the same thing.” Douay trans- 
lated the Latin word for word, and in 
consequence often made near gibberish: 
“For the priesthood being translated, it 
is necessary that a translation also be 
made of the law. . . . And it is yet far 
more evident: if according to the simili- 
tude of Melchisedech there ariseth an- 
other priest, who is made not according 


to the law of a carnal commandment, 
but according to the power of an in- 
dissoluble life.” That is the sort of thing 
people say they have grown to love. But 
they cannot love it for its meaning, for 
as a piece of English all we can say of 
it is that it is not written in that lan- 
guage. No, what they look for is its 
“incantation value.” If the Scriptures are 
in English it is for them to be under- 
stood, and until a better is made Knox's 
translation into an English that is mod- 
ern, contemporary even, yet without the 
marks of a period, timeless English as 
he has called it, must be acclaimed for 
what it is: an attempt, which succeeds, 
to render the scriptures into English so 
that they may: be understood by men 
in the twentieth century. 

It is tantalizing that all we can do is 
to speculate how Newman would have 
translated the Bible. My own guess is 
that he would have been bound by the 
conventions of his time (witness the 
Anglican revisers of the end of the nine- 
teenth century), yet it is a pity that one 
more disappointment was added to his 
many. Knox has had an easier passage 
than Newman. He returned to Oxford 
as chaplain to the Catholics as Newman 
in his time was prevented from doing, 
he has translated the Bible, a work 
which Newman through the bad man- 
agement of others was forced to give up. 
If Newman had gone to Oxford would 
his influence have accomplished 0 
much that Knox, a Catholic priest, could 
have returned to his fellowship at 
Trinity? If Newman had translated the 
Bible would Knox’s: version have been 
necessary? Who can say? As it is, can 
there be any doubt that Monsignor 
Knox will go down to posterity asthe 
man who gave ‘back the Bible to his 
English Catholic: brethren? 
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November 1950 
Mr. F. A. Fink, Managing Editor 


Our Sunday Visitor 
Huntington, Ind. 


Dear Mr. Fink: 

| was very interested to read your 
forthright article, “Do Catholic Schools 
Help Spread Secularism?” in the No- 
vember 12 issue of Our Sunday Visitor. 

What you say so effectively has 
needed saying for a long time now, and 
I was particularly pleased to see some- 
one in your position, as managing editor 
of one of our largest Catholic publica- 
tions, face an issue that has long 
troubled many Catholics. 

I am sure that much good will be 
accomplished by your cry of alarm over 
the assistance our Catholic schools are 
inadvertently giving secularism in the 
United States. As you point out, the 
magazine subscription plan now being 
offered to Catholic schools — and joy- 
fully accepted by some — as a means 
of raising badly-needed funds makes 
“the Catholic school, built and main- 
tained to oppose secularism . . . a part- 
ner of secularism. It helps to place in 
Catholic homes 10 secular publications 
to one Catholic magazine. It floods its 
own community with secularism. ‘There- 
fore it makes its self-imposed task of 
bringing Christ in the community 10 
times more difficult. And the reason it 
does so is the money it makes. It drives 
the money changers into the temple.” 

I hope that your warning will be 
heeded and I hope, too, that your strong 
statement of principle presages a change 
of advertising policy for your own paper, 
Our Sunday Visitor. For it seems to 
me that your editorial stand is consid- 
erably weakened by the fact that your 
reader needs to turn only two pages in 
the same issue to find a full-page ad- 
vertisement for a secular book club 
which is certainly as guilty of the charge 
of secularism as the magazines noted. 

I have been greatly disturbed in the 
recent past by the gaudy ads in Our 
Sunday Visitor for secular book clubs. 
Among the “free” books offered in these 


ads by one club to entice members was 
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The Robe by Lloyd Douglas (a novel, 
set in the time of Christ, which is his- 
torically inaccurate and in some aspects 
contrary to Catholic teaching). One of 
the current selections of this same club 
is The Pink House by Nelia Gardner 
White, a novel in which divorce is pre- 
sented as the natural way of settling 
marital difficulties. Another club attracts 
Our Sunday Visitor readers by featur- 
ing Catholic books as “free” books for 
joining — thus implying that it is a 
Catholic Club — but its regular selec- 
tions are in most cases completely secu- 
lar — some time ago it offered as an 
alternate, Rabbi Liebmans’ Peace of 
Mind, a hash of bad religion and psy- 
chiatry. 

Certainly, Our Sunday Visitor is not 
alone among Catholic publications in its 
policy of accepting advertisements for 
books and book clubs which, to use 
your own words, makes “the task of 
bringing Christ into the community . . . 
more difficult.” I know of only one—I 
hope there are more—which has refused 
such advertising. 

Is there not a fairly exact parallel 
between the mission of the Catholic 


schools and their aid to secular maga- 
zines and the mission of the Catholic 
press and your promotion of secular 
books and book clubs? As a Catholic 
paper you have earned the trust of your 
readers so that — whether you like it or 
not — an advertisement accepted by you 
carries with it your endorsement. Not 
infrequently have I faced the objection, 
“But I saw it in Our Sunday Visitor. 
It wouldn't be recommended there un- 
less it was perfectly all right.” In all 
cases, the reader referred to an ad rather 
than to an editorial recommendation. 


I am fully aware of the desperate 
financial problems you face in publish- 
ing Our Sunday Visitor and I can sym. 
pathize with your need for advertising 
revenue. But | wonder if you are not 
in danger of mitigating, if not destroy- 
ing, the good you are doing when you 
fail to retain the same high anti-secular 
standards in your advertising pages that 
you do in your editorial columns. 

You have struck at the heart of the 
problem far better than I can when you 
unequivocally state, “It is, therefore, 
senseless inconsistency, if not sinful in- 
consistency to promote secularism at 
the same time we proclaim we are in 
opposition to it.” 

I agree! Let's have an end to incon- 
sistency. 

Yours sincerely 


Dan Herr 





Give Gifts... 


Give gifts and speak the kind words once again, 
Deck trees, bake new the frosted cake of festival; 
Pour wine, weave legend, kindle fire. 

All this is worthy. This is Bethlehem, 

And she would have it so who bore the Child. 


But Bethlehem is not a sentiment, 

Nor falls like easy petals to the ground. 

His stable lifts above us as a citadel, 

High built to guard against the last defeat, 

And held against destruction in the huge 
Embrace of emptiness. He brings a city 

Made for men who had been homeless and alone, 
And in His warfare makes a refuge here, 

Not for the fugitive, but for the strong. 


This selection 


om Father Lynch’s 


This Little While, copyright 1950 by 
John W. Lynch and used with the 


Macmillan Company’s permission. 
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America’s Distinguished 
Musical Amateur 
My Lire in Music, by John Erskine. 
Morrow. 283 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


There can be no doubt that this is an 
unusually interesting and absorbing 
autobiography by America’s most dis- 
tinguished musical amateur. It covers 
the period of the author’s life from his 
days as a student at Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he studied music for a brief 
time under Edward MacDowell, to the 
present. 

A procession of personalities in the 
intellectual and musical worlds of the 
1920’s and 30’s passes in review, some 
singled out for special attention with a 
frank but just appraisal of their virtues 
and defects. The bulk of the book is 
taken up with the account of the 
author's terms as president of the Juil- 
liard School of Music. It was my good 
fortune to be a member of the faculty 
during his term of office. I still remem- 
ber his stimulating lectures on Plato 
given before the teachers and students— 
in a music school, of all places! 

In addition to his duties as president 
of the Juilliard, Mr. Erskine lectured in 
all parts of the country on literature and 
music, and at times appeared as solo 
pianist with hundreds of professional 
and amateur orchestras. The experience 
gained in his dual capacity as lecturer 
and concert artist afforded him a keen 
insight into the state of music in Am- 
erica. Though he notes the rapid. prog- 
ress of the art of music in this coun- 
try, he deplores our tendency to be pre- 
occupied with music of the past while 
neglecting the promotion of music of 
our own times both in composition and 
performance. “So much has been ac- 
complished by earlier and truly crea- 
tive periods that, if we devote ourselves 
to memorizing and repeating the best 
that has already been thought and said 
and done, we shall have no time left 
to do our own living, or to express the 
ideals which spring from first-hand 
knowledge of life.” 

The book is written in Mr. Erskine’s 
well-known effortless and urbane prose 
style; it deserves to be read by everyone 
interested in the progress and develop- 
ment of musical art in America. 
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Britisher’s Journey 
From Moscow to Rome 
I Bexteven, by Douglas Hyde. Putnam. 
312 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Vincent ]. Giese 
Historians and political scientists no 


doubt will find Douglas Hyde’s chron- 
icle of life within the Communist Party 
in England from 1928 until 1948, when 
he left to embrace Catholicism, reveal- 
ing in their research into the develop- 
ment of Soviet foreign policy. It is the 
chronicle of a man who had to ration- 
alize and present to the people through 
the medium of The Daily Worker all 
the fluctuations and inconsistencies in 
directives from Moscow. 

Security investigators and members of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation will 
approach I Believed in a different way. 
They will look eagerly at what Hyde 
says about the actual operations of the 
Party, what tactics it uses, how it re- 
cruits members, how it disciplines them, 
how it controls their entire life, what 
methods of expediency it justifies, what 
kind of moral relativism it instills. 

Neither of these approaches uncovers 
the real significance of Hyde’s book, in 
my opinion, at least not for anyone who 
is primarily concerned about the struggle 
between Christianity and Communism 
for the attraction of men. I was much 
more excited when reading those parts 
of the autobiography which reveal what 
happens in a man’s mind when he 





Douglas Hyde: Insight into the question 
why there are Communists 





leaves Christianity to join the Com. 
munist Party, then, after 20 years of 
loyal devotion to the Party aims, with. 
draws to become a Catholic. Answers 
to such psychological problems offer q 
great deal of insight into the question 
of why there are Communists. They 
make it at least understandable, if not 
tolerable, why sincere men of good will 
embrace Communism. 

Douglas Hyde expected two things 
from Christianity in his youth. He 
wanted it to be concerned about the 
world, with all its social abuses and 
manifold injustices. And he wanted to 
find an inner life within it. If we can 
agree with him in this, then we can un- 
derstand why he left Christianity, for 
the Christianity which he contacted in 
his youth was not virile. It was more 
concerned with personal sins than social 
sins. Its followers were sheltered, too 
secure and comfortable, marked by an 
intensely personal religion, with ‘little 
to say about social injustice. Unfortu- 
nately, Hyde identified the disciples he 
saw with the principles. In reaction, he 
turned to Communism, at a time of seri- 
ous economic depression. 

As a Communist, his spiritual sensi- 
bilities soon deadened. His original aim 
to enter the Party in order to Christian 
ize it was swallowed up. He. became a 
Hyde-bound Communist, until he be- 
gan to read The Weekly Review, the 
Catholic publication whose political be 
liefs antagonized him, but whose 
writers, such as Chesterton, Belloc, Pep- 
ler, challenged him, and whose cultural 
orientation re-awakened long lost loves 
for the elements of medieval culture. 
He began his road back to Christianity 
which gave him a greater cause to be 
lieve in. Sanity, stable principles, kind 
ness, charity, social teachings, unchang 
ing truths—these things revealed them 
selves in Catholicism, and Douglas 
Hyde and his wife found a God that 
did not fail. 





Great saints have been great intel 
lectuals; they have, as often, been illiter 
ate. They have been artistic, cultured, 
noble; they have, equally, been rustic, 
crude and without taste. The language 
of holiness is the only one that needs no 
dictionary, no translation, yet in this 
bewildering age of ours it is judged 
unsuited to the multitude. 

Rosalind Murray: 
The Good Pagan’s Failure 
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Heavy Artillery 

For 1952 Campaign 

Tue Man oF INDEPENDENCE, by Jona- 
than Daniels. Lippincott. 384 pp. 
$3.75. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


Jonathan Daniels likes Harry Truman. 
No doubt that is the reason he under- 
took this political biography which is the 
first heavy artillery drawn up for the 
1952 campaign. At any rate, Mr. 
Daniels’ admiration for him has resulted 
in a readable, well documented and 
enthusiastic book. 

The author plunges into Truman’s 
pioneer lineage. CYour reviewer felt he 
was playing in an American pageant— 
he got lost among all those people!) ‘The 
early years when Harry had to run the 
family farm were peaceful. (“. . . he 
could plow the straightest furrow that 
could be found in the county, in Mis- 
souri or maybe the whole world.”) But 
these were busy years, too, when he was 
an oil speculator and a suitor for Mar- 
garet Wallace’s hand. Then Harry went 
to war. “My whole political career,” he 
says, “is based upon my war service and 
war associates.” 

His first steps as a veteran were marry- 
ing Bess and starting his famous haber- 
dashery partnership with Eddie Jacob- 
son. The latter partnership was caught 
in the inflation squeeze following World 
War I which seems to be the main 
reason Harry said yes when Mike Pen- 
dergast offered him a job as a Jackson 
County official. “I never in my life ran 
for a political job that I wanted” is our 
President's wry remark interwoven 
through his story. He was in financial 
distress most of his career. The profit- 
able jobs went to others. 


Mr. Daniels gives much attention to 
Tom Prendergast and to some degree 
attempts to justify him. Truman’s in- 
dependence of the boss is emphasized 
as well as his efficiency and integrity as a 
public servant. His almost uncanny suc- 
cess in both his second senatorial elec- 
tion and the 1948 presidential race when 
the opposition was so strong that even 
loyal friends predicted defeat, and his 
congressional reputation as Chairman 
of the Truman Committee have slowly 
molded him into the president we know. 
Much more emphasis could have been 
placed on the 1948 election but Mr. 
Daniels hurries over that victory and 


ends his book in a broad last chapter 
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Jonathan Daniels: Democrats who like 
Truman will love Daniels 


glorifying the “everyday man” of the 
world and of the United States in par- 
ticular, Harry S. Truman. 

Democrats who like Truman will love 
Daniels. 


Antics and Asides 
Of the Court Jester 


Presents Wuo Have Known Me, 
by George E. Allen. Simon and 
‘ Schuster. 247 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by James G. Noth 
Author Allen modestly opens his book 


by saying, “I mean to write primarily 
about me and only incidentally about 
Presidents and other famous people... 
I shall drag in big names and significant 
places and events merely to dress up 
the show window in which I myself am 
the object most prominently exhibited.” 
At this he succeeds rather well. 

George E. Allen at no time appealed 
to me in his role as unpaid jester to 
Roosevelt and Truman—antics at that 
level, compensated or not, always 
seemed somehow out of place. So the 
question of passing judgment on such 
extroverted ramblings as President Who 
Have Known Me gave every indication 
of being one-sided. 

In fairness, however, the book has 
some very penetrating asides on the 
American political system, all of which 
can be read with profit. Chapter 16 on 
“Juice”, or political influence, is par- 
ticularly enlightening. 

Allen is a man of considerable ability. 
This literary effort, his first, ambles care- 
lessly from his part in the most lopsided 
football game on record to securing the 


1944 vice-presidential nomination for 
Truman. There is a rash of political 
stories illustrating some of his points, 
others illustrating absolutely nothing. 

Here is Allen on senators and repre- 
sentatives: “What they want is con- 
tinuity in office. What they get from 
continuity is seniority. And what they 
get with seniority is the committee as- 
signments that give them power. . . 
What most men in Federal government 
want—whether in the legislative, the 
executive, or the judicial branch—is 
power. That comes, in the last analysis, 
from votes. People who think the 
mighty in Washington can be per- 
suaded, or corrupted, if you will, by 
anything less than votes just don’t 
understand what it’s all about and never 
will.” 

Allen on government in general: “It 
is sometimes proclaimed in stentorian 
tones that ours is a government of Jaws, 
not men. But anyone who has ever dealt 
with the actualities, as distinct from the 
theories, of American government recog- 
nizes this as eyewash. Men make our 
laws; men administer them. . . .” 

As a contribution to the shelf of 
political primers Allen’s is modest in- 


deed. 


Ranch Lite 
Lirrte Brircues, by Ralph Moody. 
Norton. 260 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary C. Dunne 


Juvenile deliquency would disappear 
and child psychologists would find their 
engagement schedules very slender if 
all relationships between children and 
their parents were as close and as under- 
standing as is that between Ralph 
Moody and his father. 

Easterners, sold a “gold brick” ranch 
in Colorado, the Moodys find them- 
selves upon arrival victimized. Deter- 
mination to conquer the situation, how- 
ever, shows them to be made of the true 
stuff of pioneers. They do tame the 
wilderness by hard work and intel- 
ligence. Little 8-year-old Ralph takes on 
more than his share of responsibility, 
but instead of warping his character in 
any way, it seems to mature him ad- 
mirably. 

Tornadoes, floods, illness, drought 
and “water-hogs” try the family, but 
they and their good neighbors rise to 
every occasion. This is adventure which 
will appeal to all types of readers, 
juvenile and adult. 
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Young Scotchman 
In the Great City 
BoswELit’s Lonpon JourNaL, 1762- 


1763. McGraw-Hill. 370 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 


The discovery of three large caches of 
Boswell papers over the last quarter of a 
century has made that period one of 
almost unparalleled literary excitement 
for Boswellians. Boswell’s London Jour- 
nal, most important of the materials 
turned up unexpectedly by Professor 
Abbott at Fettercairn House, records 
Boswell’s activities from November, 
1762, until early August, 1763. 

In London Boswell sought a commis- 
sion in the Guards that would render 
him independent of his dominating 
father and enable him to cultivate the 
social life of the dazzling metropolis. 
Fortunately, he failed to get the com- 
mission. His courtship of noble patrons 
did not, however, exhaust the time nor 
the energies of the eager young Scotch- 
man. 

We follow him, modishly attired 
and with hair neatly dressed, on a cease- 
less round of visits to an expanding 
circle of acquaintances, many of them 
North Britons whose “hamely” manners 
occasionally embarrassed him. He at- 
tends Drury Lane to watch the great 
Garrick perform or at the Haymarket 
enjoys the mimicry of Foote. He is at 
once fascinated and repelled by execu- 
tions at Tyburn, sits through evenings 
at the Queen’s Head or Mitre taverns in 
talk where every bon mot or happy 
image becomes a recorded triumph. 

Thomas Sheridan is here and Gold- 
smith, “a curious, odd, pedantic fellow 
with genius,” and later Johnson, whose 
“dogmatical roughness of manners” Bos- 
well found at first intimidating. There 
is his disappointing liaison with the ac- 
tress Louisa, eventuating in his tempor- 
ary retirement from society, after which 
he contents himself with trulls picked 
off the streets. 

In Boswell an age intensely exercised 
about original genius produced one of 
the most paradoxical of geniuses. He is 
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the self-confessed man of feeling, at 
once pietistic and lecherous, smugly vain 
and morbidly self-distrustful, a man in 
whom intellect and will seem at times 
completely divorced. His ideal embraces 
the propriety of Addison and the dash 
of Captain Dick Steele, but he is 
frustrated by a radical lack of poise, of 
self-control. To record his life candidly 
is an imperative, yet he contemplates 
that record with alternate satisfaction 
and dismay. 

The Journal has the vitality of the 
life that the youthful Boswell lived so 
zestfully, and the reader has as little 
chance to resist him now as did his 
contemporaries almost two centuries 
ago, from ribald John Wilkes to moral 
Dr. Johnson. 


Many-Sided Genius 

Of the Renaissance 

MicuHELANcELO, by Michele Saponaro. 
Translated by C. J. Richards. Pel- 
legrini & Cudahy. 201 pp. and 32 
illustrations. $4.00. 
Reviewed by Audrey May Meyer 


When Michelangelo Buonarotti died in 
1564 “the eyes of a man who had seen 
God closed.” Traces of the vision re- 
main in the sublimity of his sculpture, 
painting, architecture. But his many- 
sided genius, which dominated his age, 
was largely unsatisfied. Popes and 
princes feared and ran after him but 
his lofty isolation of spirit cut him off 
from most human joys, although it 
allowed him to suffer in sympathy with 
his fellow beings. 

“If I cannot work, I do not live.” In 
his early thirties, forced by Julius II to 
abandon chisel for brush, he locked him- 
self in the Sistine Chapel and “the con- 
secrated fury of creation conquered 
him. . . .” Close to 90, he was spending 
his last strength on the cupola of St. 
Peter’s. Before, and between these years 
he produced countless masterpieces, 

The long life-span against its com- 
plex political background is condensed 
into a terse and readable biography. 
Saponaro’s prose is well-chiseled and is 











Through history with Will Cuppy. Illustrations by William Steig for The Decline and Fall of Practically Everybody. 


fluently translated by C. J. Richards, A 
long procession of notables in art and 
history crowd the pages of this hand- 
some book which offers 32 halftone jl. 
lustrations. 

The author’s real achievement js jn 
taking the measure of Michelangelo's 
spirit “with its abysses of solitude and 
terror.” While he does not neglect the 
slighter side of the artist’s dual per- 
sonality with its petty failings, he suc. 
ceeds in crystallizing the vast, unsatis 
fied yearning of this “man _ whose 
strength lay in thought.” 

“Michelangelo was both the summit 
and the aybss, the rock, the steep gorge, 
the impenetrable forest. . . .” For our 
age, with its need for contemplation, 
Saponaro paints him as a contémplative 
—an imperfect, but a deeply religious, 
even austere man; one who gazed at 
God and was never able to satisfy him- 
self with creatures. 


Historical High Jinks 
Tue DECLINE AND FALL OF PRACTICAL: 


Ly Everysopy, by Will Cuppy. Holt. 
230 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Ellen D. Kistler 


It is the unusual book that combines wit 
and satire with accurate historical fact, 
and then in addition, is written in a 
whimsical style that intrigues the reader 
from the first page. 

The title, The Decline and Fall of 
Practically Everybody, is a definitive 
description of the contents for Mr. 
Cuppy has not allowed many of the 
great or near great to escape his sharp 
words. The following lines from the 
chapter on Captain John Smith well 
illustrate the spirit of the writing: “So 
John laid a plan and worked at it for 
years and years and finally became the 
only John Smith whose life was evet 
saved by Pocahantas.” 

There are copious satirical footnotes, 
almost as fact-filled as the text itself. 
The reader will find the book amusing 
and informative, and the more he knows 
of the people discussed the more he will 
enjoy it. 
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Maine Neighbors 

My Neck oF THE Woops, by Louise 
Dickinson Rich. Lippincott. 255 pp. 
$2.75. 
Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 


In her first books Mrs. Rich wrote of 
the Maine woods country and her own 
problems in’ living and becoming ac- 
climated to a new and different way 
of life. In this latest book she writes 
most interestingly of her neighbors. 

Her “next door neighbor,” the Par- 
sons, live two miles away and have a 
summer hotel and cabin business. In 
the chapter devoted to them, the idio- 
syncrasies of the public, as seen by those 
who serve them, are entertainingly de- 
scribed. 

There is a hermit in the vicinity also, 
a very amusing and unusual one. In 
fact all the people are unusual, yet very 
fine and human. Leon, the policeman 
and warden, for example; Frances 
Greenwood, the litthke woman who 
amazingly ran a logging camp, single- 
handed, all one winter; John Lavorgna, 
the guide, and many others. 

Mrs. Rich devotes a chapter to each 
person or family, and writes with such 
understanding, humor and warmth that 
the people come alive before the reader's 
eyes. The author proves that there is 
at least one good story in almost every- 
one’s life. 


The Golden Age 
FLOWERS FOR THE JupcE, by Joseph 

Clark Baldwin. Coward-McCann. 

210 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Kermit Watkins 
In some rather obscure fashion this book 
leads us to believe that the rather un- 
interesting people who move with little 
animation through its pages were more 
interesting outside the book covers. 

The book is about a very wealthy, 
very large family who lived in a very 
big, very expensive home and had many 
servants. In the guest rooms of this 
home slept numbers of persons of great 
importance, wealth and power, as. well 
as distinguished representatives of the 
world of art and music of the period, 
about two generations ago. 

No doubt many things of interest to 
outsiders took place there. They are not 


tecounted in the book. The things that 


are recounted leave the impression that - 


the principals are stuffy, unimaginative 
people, good to their servants and 
domestic animals. 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


Autosriocrapny, by Eric Gill. Devin- 
Adair, 1941. 300 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Edward Nikliborc 


Eric Gill died in November of 1940, 
shortly after he had been persuaded 
to write his life’s story. He considered 
an autobiography highly foolish busi- 
ness and his book has about it the 
self-conscious manner of one who 
isn’t quite used to talking about him- 
self. He therefore takes every oppor- 
tunity to write not about Eric Gill, 
but about the ideas and the thoughts 
which inspired him in life. “The 
only kind of autobiography I can 
possibly write must be an auto- 
psychography, a record of mental ex- 
periences. Such reference as I shall 
make to physical doings and events 
will be but incidental, the accidents 
and not the substance of my tale.” 


His autobiography reads like his 
other books. Gill calls damnation 
down upon all the rotten business of 
making things by machinery, making 
things for the sake of money; and he 
pleads for a return to the sanity of 
the simple life where every man is in 
his own way like God—a maker of 
things. 

He was born in Brighton, England, 
in 1882, son of a clergyman who 
couldn’t quite make up his mind 
about his faith except to be non- 
conformist. Eric did learn from his 
father to be dead-serious about life, 
to love the poor and the down-trod- 
den, and to enjoy simple family ties. 
By his own admission he wasn’t very 
bright at school, perhaps there wasn’t 
much logic to what was taught or how 
it was taught. And even when he was 
very young Eric Gill was bored to 
death by things that didn’t matter, 
that weren't logical. 

A good example of his passion for 
logic and for truth is found in the 
fifth chapter of the book where he 
takes the word “integrity” apart. A 
much abused word Cintegrity) had 
come to mean precious little. It is 
used today to designate a kind of 
truthfulness and faithfulness. In- 
tegrity of a man indicates that he will 


do what he says. Eric Gill takes the 


word back to Adam and Eve. Before 
the sin of our first parents there was 
order, there was a oneness that knit 
the powers of the soul and the powers 
of the body; but with sin there came 
a breaking up of this oneness, a dis- 
integration, a lack of integrity. 


All through his book Gill took issue 
with words and _ideas—especially 
such as touch the very basis of life— 
like religion, work, culture, and art. 
He examined these for their real 
content. As an example, “culture” did 
not suggest to him art museums, or 
the reading of Shakespeare, or the 
listening to recorded Brahms, but 
rather the growing up of the soul in 
man by the proper use of intellectual 
powers, moral powers and talents. 


Like an intellectually honest man 
Gill felt deep sorrow over all the 
superficiality in the art and the work 
of today. In chapter five of his book 
he took issue with the sham archi- 
tecture of the modern Gothic church. 
“Modern Gothic may affront you with 
its pretentious nonsense; but you ve 
no business to be thus affronted un- 
less you are equally affronted by the 
whole civilization which it so ad- 
mirably portrays and advertizes and 
shows up.” Gill always went to the 
heart of the matter. “The Bank of 
England and the Royal Exchange . . . 
and St. Paul’s Cathedral . . . are built 
with pillars and porticos copied from 
Greek and Roman temples; thousands 
of little dwellings followed the 
fashion. The whole thing is just play- 
acting. But that . . . is exactly what 
the architects and their customers 
wanted to do.” 


Eric Gill found the same _play- 
acting in politics and in religion. 
That is why he was so intensely dis- 
satished with life. He wanted no 
part in capitalistic economics and no 
acquaintance with factory made 
things. He was afraid to entangle 
himself “in any damn-fool capitalistic 
scheme for making chickens lay more 
eggs than they had inside them. For 
that’s what all capitalism really is. In 
the hope of increasing a product 


(Continued on page 200) 
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Bronte Sisters’ 

Tragic Lives 

Tue Bewircuep Parsonace, by Wil- 
liam Stanley Braithwaite. Coward- 


McCann. 238 pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


In spite of its title, this is no mystery 
story but another book about the Bronte 
sisters—perennially interesting subjects 
for the literary biographer. There seems 
to be very little original work in this 
re-telling of their tragic lives. At times, 
Bewitched Parsonage reads like an 
anthology of other people’s opinions. 
Where further interpretation or conjec- 
ture would clarify the picture, the 
author’s treatment is irritatingly incon- 
clusive. 

On the other hand, Braithwaite some- 
times takes a stand which Bronte 
scholars have repudiated, as for example 
his acceptance of Branwell Bronte’s in- 
jured innocence in the affair with Mrs. 
Robinson. An epilogue to the book 
modifies his viewpoint somewhat, and 
expresses a more thoughtful assessment 
of the Brontes than may be found in 
the book itself. This leads to the per- 
haps unfair suspicion that the book was 
hastily written. 

Bewitched Parsonage is, however, a 
very readable biography. Quotations are 
generous and include letters, poems and 
passages from the novels. (One quota- 
tion from Wuthering Heights, with 
interpolations, covers 18 pages.) Most 
welcome of all, the letters written by 
Charlotte to M. Heger after her return 
to England are reproduced in their en- 
tirety in an appendix. 

Excellent illustrations reproduce por- 
traits of the Brontes, photographs of 
their home, possessions and other ob- 
jects or scenes associated with them. 

The reader who knows little or noth- 
ing about the Brontes will find this a 
satisfying book, and may be stimulated 
to investigate the more substantial 


biographies already available. 


Big Red 
Man o’ War, by Page Cooper and 
Roger L. Treat. Julian Messner. 230 
pp- $3.00. 
Reviewed by David Young 
People who have never seen a horse 
race nor a race track have heard of the 
big red horse named Man o’ War. Like 
Babe Ruth and Red Grange he has be- 
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come one of the great legends in Ameri- 
can sports history. Here is the story of 
“Big Red,” the horse who was beaten 
only once in his racing career, and that 
once more by bad luck than by another 
horse. 

This book, which includes records of 
all of Man o’ War’s races and informa- 
tion about the horses sired by him, will 
make interesting reading for anyone in- 
terested in animals or sports. 


Victim of Ignorance 

Tells Her Story 

Mrracce At Carvitze, by Betty Martin 
and edited by Evelyn Wells. Double- 
day. 302 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Alexander R. MacLean 


This autobiography of a patient with 
Hansen’s Disease (Leprosy) is told in 
a language so simple and direct as to 
compound the distress it creates in the 
mind of the reader. The description of 
the disease is presented factually. The 
complete absence of lurid details of 
suffering, spiritual wrestling and mor- 
bid introspection lends to the story a 
background of understatement against 
which catastrophic events are outlined 
in painful perspective. 

A beautiful 19 year old girl is driven 
from the Christmas gaiety of her Old 
French New Orleans family and locked 
behind the gates of the National Lepro- 
sarium at Carville, Louisiana. There 
she remains for 20 years. The appear- 
ance of a few rose coloured skin blem- 
ishes on her thighs brands her as “un- 
clean” and banishes her into a limbo 
created by ignorance and superstition. 

The miracle of the title is not to be 
found in her ultimate recovery; nor is 
it to be found in the discovery of her 
true love, a victim of the same intoler- 
ance and selfish fear. The miracle is to 
be found in the first portion of the 
book, outlined so briefly that it all but 
escapes one’s notice. This is the miracle 
of Faith, maintained when everything 
else is lost; when home and family are 
snatched from her; when her fiancee 
deserts her; when with a scalpel she 
scrapes her own flesh and finds the 
dread bacilli growing still, as the months 
and the years pass and her youth van- 
ishes. 

This miracle of faith, as ever, remains 
inscrutable. But when one reads this 
book, the unmistakable traces of this 
divine gift, are found chapter by chap- 
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Glimpses and Bits 
Of Famous People 


A Brocrapuer’s Noresook, by Hecto; 
Bolitho. Macmillan. 213 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by John Hooyboer, C.S.C, 


Biography in small bits may be mislead. 
ing but Hector Bolitho makes no pre- 
tense of being complete or exhaustive. 
Restricting himself to his notebook and 
to hitherto tucked-away letters of inter. 
esting people, he gives intimate pro 
files of the famous or near-famous. 
There are glimpses of Queen Marie 
of Roumania, of King Abdullah and 
King Hussein, of Prince Albert’s mother 
and Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, 
of Seven Quaker Women, of Mowbray 
Morris. The chapter on Morris, late 
Victorian man of letters, is perhaps the 
most revealing and entertaining, with 
casual but pointed comment on literary 
people. Morris writes, for instance: “] 
have, as you know, neither respect nor 
admiration for Tennyson; but I am 
sorry, for the sake of literature, to see 
him thus degrading himself in his old 
age .. . one of Shakespeare’s great ad- 
vantages over nearly all other poets was, 
that he did not outlive himself.” And 
the critic-author also wrote about a 
young chap called Rudyard Kipling: 
“Queer name, is it not? He is only 
twenty-four, and has been six years writ 
ing on a newspaper in India. Now he 
has come home to carve out a career 
with his pen in England. He ought to 
succeed. It is too early yet to say how 


much backbone he has.” 


Bolitho’s personal acquaintance with 
famous personages, his background of 
travel, his intimacy with history, give 3 
sense of sureness to a style that at times 
seems self-conscious. Despite the occt 
sional impression that money and royal 
birth are somehow vested virtues, the 
cumulative effect of the first five chap 
ters is that there hovers over royalty an 
incubus of fear, of pointlessness and of 
a common humanity. 

This book should be a delight to the 


discerning reader. 








ter to the end. 

Who is Betty Martin? We will never 
know. Our unreasonable reaction t 
ward the very name of a disease essefr 
tially not contagious, condemns her 
hide among us under an assumed name. 
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Three new ventures in Catholic 
journalism have appeared recently. Man 
worked, God willed and the first edition 
of the Kansas City Catholic daily, The 
Sun-Herald, made its appearance on 
October 10, as promised “God willing.” 

A new quarterly review Cross Cur- 
rents, published by a lay group in New 
York City, made its bow in October. 
The purpose of the review is to reprint 
atticles from foreign and_ secluded 
sources that “indicate the relevance of 
religion to intellectual life.” 

Another quarterly, A.D. 1950, ap- 
peared in November. Devoted to con- 
temporary literature and art, the maga- 
zine had in its first issue contributions 
from Evelyn Waugh, Anne Fremantle, 
Christopher Dawson, Jean Cocteau, 
Vincent McCrossen and Joseph Dever. 

* 

According to Samuel Goldwyn, the 
movie version of Leo Brady’s Edge of 
Doom is almost completely different 
from the novel. The addition of scenes, 
resulting in a shift of emphasis, is re- 
sponsible for the change. Mr. Brady, 
the father of three children and an in- 
structor in the Department of Speech 
and Drama at Catholic University, got 
$150,000 for the screen rights to his 
book. The first thing he did when the 
deal was settled was to buy a home for 


his parents. 
i 


Jean Charlot was chosen unanimously 
by a New York Times Book Review 
jury as one of the ten best children’s 
book illustrators of the last 50 years. 


e 

Publication of Eugenio Pacelli by 
Oscar Halecki, a biography of Pope 
Pius XII, has been postponed until 
April, 1951. 

° 

Cardinal Spellman is invading the 
world of fiction. His first novel, The 
Foundling, will be published ‘next 
spring by Scribner. It is the story of a 
European child who, adopted during 
World War I by an American soldier, 
carries on in World War II. 

. 

Maisie Ward, author of the volumin- 
ous and comprehensive biography, G. 
K. Chesterton, is preparing a new book 
on the famous “man of paradox” that 
will be of an entirely personal nature. 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


Ernest Hemingway's Across the River 
and Into the Trees has borne the wrath 
of most of the literary critics. Evelyn 
Waugh, writing in The Commonweal 
and The London Tablet, has this to 
say about Hemingway: “I believe they 
(the critics) have detected in him some- 
thing they find quite unforgiveable — 
Decent Feeling. Behind all the bluster 
and cursing and fisticuffs he has an ele- 
mentary sense of chivalry — respect for 
women, pity for the weak, love of 
honour — which keeps breaking in. 
There is a form of high, supercilious 
caddishness which is all the rage nowa- 
days in literary circles. That is what the 
critics seek in vain in this book, and that 
is why their complaints are so loud and 
confident.” 

e 

Francois Mauriac recently commented 
on the current world situation: “As for 
me, I should certainly like to see a new 
St. Francis of Assisi leading a legion of 
angels rise to defend us, but that is ob- 
viously beyond us; what does defend us 
from the Soviet motorized divisions and 
help us defend ourselves is President 
Truman and the Pentagon.” 

° 


Like To Talk? A new book by Austin 
J. App, Making Good Talk, will help 
you to develop the art of good Christian 
conversation. Dr. App is at present As- 
sociate Professor of English at La Salle 
College, Philadelphia, and has previ- 
ously published five books on the sub- 
ject of conversation and literature. 

e 

Old King Cole of nursery rhyme 
fame may have been a real character. 
The Hungarian novelist, Louis de 
Wohl, in The Living Wood, identified 
King Cole, and Evelyn Waugh writes 
about him in Helena, Waugh’s latest 
book and a selectidn of the Thomas 
More Book Club. 


Extracts from The Way of Divine 
Love, by Sister Josefa Menendez are 
published in pamphlet form by The 


Newman Press. 
« 


Publication of Our Lady's Slave 
marks the 17th book Mary Fabyan Win- 
deatt has written since 1940. 


In Paris, members of a French liter- 
ary society picked the “half-century’s 
best” in the field of writing. Among the 
first ten were The Diary of a Country 
Priest by Georges Bernanos and Therese 
Desqueyroux by Francois Mauriac. Im- 
portant new biographical material, in- 
cidentally, concerning Bernanos and 60 
photographs of him as a young man have 
been turned up at Fresin, where the 
writer spent many of his younger years. 

+ 

The stage rights for Cheaper by the 
Dozen have been purchased by the Dra- 
matic Publishing Company which spe- 
cializes in plays for amateurs. The script 
is now available to school, club and 


parish groups. 


° 

Congratulations! Alfred Noyes, Eng- 
lish author and critic, celebrated his 
70th birthday on September 16. One of 
America’s most important poets, Robert 
Frost, observed his 75th birthday re- 


cently. 
* 


A convert to the Catholic Church 
and the author of more than 20 books, 
Robert Gordon Anderson died this fall 
at the age of 69. He had completed two 
books of a trilogy about the Notre Dame 
Cathedral and the city of Paris. 

+ 

The following quotation is from Edi- 
tion, an international publication for 
booksellers and publishers: “In view of 
the present rate of exchange of the USA 
dollar, it is hardly possible at present to 
sell American novels in Europe. How- 
ever, scientific and technical books sell 
well in spite of price difficulties which 
exist also in this case. Thus, a book 
costing $10 amounts to about a quarter 
of a month’s salary of a university pro- 
fessor in Italy.” 

® 

The reviewer of the “romanced his- 
tory” of Gethsemani, Burnt Out Incense, 
in a recent issue of Blackfriars says: 
“The romance has a range of sentiment 
and depth of character-drawing hardly 
greater than that of a strip cartoon.” 

. 

Our Sunday Visitor is inaugurating a 
page for younger readers. It will be con- 
ducted by Alma Savage, author of Ku- 
lik’s First Seal Hunt and other books 
for young people. 
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America As Seen 

By Early Explorers 

Tue Eyes or Discovery, by John Bake- 
less. Lippincott. 439 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Augustina, 
B.V.M. 


What did North America look like to 
the first white men who explored the 
vast reaches of its mountains, plains and 
river systems? That is the question 
which the author of The Eyes of Dis- 
covery tries to answer. Thanks to the 
records left by the early explorers or 
those who followed in their wake, much 
of the material used by Mr. Bakeless has 
long been available to the historian or 
the curious investigators; but it has been 
so scattered and so effectively guarded in 
local depositories and rare book collec- 
tions as to be out of the reach of the 
average reader. For the first time there 
has been brought within the compass of 
a single volume the substance of these 


early records, in so far as they reflect — 


the first impressions of their authors. 
But The Eyes of Discovery is no mere 
compilation of “original narratives.” 
Reared among the Indians of the Car- 
lisle Indian School of Pennsylvania, the 
author early developed an interest in 
the red man’s culture and the changes 
wrought in it by the white man’s 
civilization. In preparation for his study 
of Daniel Boone and his joint biogra- 
phy of Lewis and Clark, Mr. Bakeless 
travelled over the trails of these pio- 
neers of the wilderness, verifying docu- 
ments, conversing with old settlers, seek- 
ing the historical basis of legends, and 
recreating as far as possible the environ- 
ment of the age of discovery and ex- 
ploration. Other parts of America were 
also visited, and it is this first hand ex- 
perience which does so much to vivify 
the often extremely prosaic accounts 
which form the core of the volume. 
Beginning with Columbus and the In- 
dians, the story covers the principal 
Spanish, French, English and Dutch 
explorations, with just enough of the 
historical narrative to “explain who the 
man was and how he came to make his 
discoveries when he did.” Woven into 
and supplementing that framework are 
vivid descriptions of the natural features 
of the region, the flora, the fauna, the 
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Indian Ruin in Arizona. Illustration 
from The Eyes of Discovery 


customs peculiar to the various Indian 
tribes, and to some extent the relations 
between the new comers and the na- 
tives. All sorts of curious and out-of-the- 
way information, which can be picked 
up only on the spot, relieve a pattern 
which becomes somewhat monotonous 
as one reads through the 21 chapters. 
A useful cover-map traces the routes 
of the principle explorers, and the 24 
pages of illustrations range all the way 
from the famous De Bry engravings of 
the sixteenth century to a painting of 
sea-otters executed in 1949. There is no 
bibliography, and the notes which may 
have been intended as a substitute are 
far from adequate. Relegated to the end 
of the book, the titles are for the most 
part abbreviated, the place and date of 
publication often lacking. This is a seri- 
ous defect in a book which leans so 
heavily on first and rare editions. 


Political History 
Of the Holy See 


Tue VATICAN AND Its RoLE 1n WorLD 
Arrairs, by Charles Pichon. Trans- 
lated by Jean Misrahi. 382 pp. $4.50. 
Reviewed by Reginald Coffey, O.P. 


If Charles Pichon, the Parisian journal- 
ist, had attempted to fulfill the promise 
given by the title of his book his would 
have: been an impossible task. But Mr. 
Pichon wisely decided to concentrate 
upon the dealings of the Vatican with 


the world under the last five 

Leo XIII to Pius XII. In his first chap. 
ter, entitled, “I'wo Thousand Years of 
History,” he sets his background with q 
92 page outline of Church history. The 
rest of the book is mostly concerned with 
the current history that is more in the 
journalistic field. 

Although the outline of the 2,00 
years is, for the most part, well written, 
it cannot compare in interest with diplo 
matic history of the Holy See since 
Leo XIII. And this is not because the 
first part of the book is “old hat,” but be- 
cause the author, as any good reporter 
would, felt more at home in this section, 
It is this, the second part, that makes the 
book well worth reading. The section on 
Leo XIII and the chapter entitled 
“Washington and Moscow,” in particu- 
lar, are splendid examples of fine te- 
portorial writing by a top-notch journal- 
ist. 

As would be expected M. Pichon 
makes most of his mistakes in his early 
historical section. His bland assumption 
of the insincerity and religious hypocrisy 
of Constantine the Great has no sound 
historical basis. More than once he 
errs in fact as well as opinion, eg, 
making Charles Borromeo the nephew 


of Pius V. 


Commander’s Story 

Of Pacific Fighting 

Our Junste Roap to Toxyo, by Rob 
ert L. Eichelberger. Viking Press. 306 
pp: $4.50. 
Reviewed by E. J. Kahn, Jr. 


Lieutenant General Robert L. Eichel 
berger, who commanded a corps and 
later an army throughout General Mac 
Arthur's reconquest of the islands of the 
Southwest Pacific and the Philippines, 
has joined the long parade of generals 
turned-authors with this account of his 
experiences from the fall of 1942, when 
he took charge of the American forces 
then attacking Buna, to the summer of 
1948, when he retired after occupation 
duty in Japan. 

This being Eichelberger’s “own story’ 
(written in colaboration with Milton 
Mackaye), it presents, understandably, 
a highly flattering picture of General 
Eichelberger. It also shouts a welcome 
hurrah for the wartime accomplishments 
of the frequently unsung infantry. 
Eichelberger is less uniformly enthust 
astic than he is about the infantry 
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himself when he touches upon certain 
other subjects, such as the air forces and 
the communiques sometimes issued by 
his superior's headquarters. He thinks 
that these were occasionally astounding- 
ly premature. 

With a wealth of detail about the 
Paciic campaigns Cincluding such in- 
formative trivia as the fact that General 
MacArthur does not perspire), the book 
makes interesting reading, on the whole, 
but it’s just possible that Eichelberger’s 
version of the early phase of the New 
Guinea campaign—a period during 
which a number of drastic changes were 
made in the American high command 
there—may not be the completely dis- 
passionate chronicle that many veter- 
ans of that fighting would some day 
like to read. 


The Prohibition Era — 
A Study in Corruption 


Tue Great Ittusion, by Herbert As- 
bury. Doubleday. 344 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Bro. Finbarr Buckley, 
cae. 


Herbert Asbury is the author of many 
treatises on American life—all of them 
excellent contributions to the economic, 
social and political literature of our 
country. The Great Illusion will un- 
doubtedly be rated his best to date. It 
deals with the causes and effects of the 
eighteenth and twenty-first amendments 
to the Constitution, which embody the 
legislative process for the manufacture, 
sile and consumption of alcoholic 
beverages. 

Paradoxically The Great Illusion is 
primarily the story of the disillusion- 
ment of the Prohibitionists who ex- 
pended not only “blood, sweat and 
tears,” but millions of dollars to put on 
the statute books an amendment which 
literally handed over the municipal, 
state~and to a lesser degree the federal 
—governments to racketeers, gangsters 
and venal politicians. 

From January, 1920, until April, 
1933, when the eighteenth amendment 
was nullified by the twenty-first amend- 
ment, prohibition was the law of the 
nation. Never in our history was cor 
luption, even in high places, so rampant. 
From the early months of its enforce- 
ment in 1920, lawlessness took over, 
frequently resulting in savage and 
merciless; murders. Each year was worse 
than the one preceding. But not until 
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13 years had passed was the one and 
only remedy adopted: an amendment to 
abolish an amendment. 

Asbury has painstakingly assembled 
facts and figures, duly documented, 
making this volume probably without 
peer in the library of prohibition his- 
tory. 


A Portrait Gallery of 
Rugged Vermonters 


Contrary Country, by Ralph Nading 
Hill. Rinehart. 309 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. |. Ryan Beiser 


It is difficult to write captivating his- 
tory, but Mr. Hill has done just that 
for all those interested in Americana. 
He must have realized the possibilities 
when he chose to roam through, and 
pluck episodes from, Vermont history. 
The book is a sort of historical variety 





Illustration from Contrary Country 


show. The reader’s interest is held as 
he wonders what will come next. 

Chapter three, “By Dint of Labor,” 
describing the hardships of Seth Hub- 
bell, frontiersman, is excellent. The 
story is rich, yet told with restraint. The 
epic of John Humphrey Noyes, in chap- 
ter eight, “Heaven on Earth,” is delight- 
ful, understanding and illuminating. 

The high pitch of these two chapters 
is not sustained throughout. Further- 
more the author need not have strained 
to include Stephen A. Douglas, Thad- 
deus Stevens, Horace Greeley and Rud- 
yard Kipling among his Vermonters. 
The field is rich enough. 

George Daly does an uncommonly 
good job of illustrating; he has the art 
of putting the story into black and 
white prints. A good index and a bibli- 
ography, by chapters, are included. 

This is a good book. 


Fighting the War in Italy 
And the Peace in Austria 


Catcutatep Risk, by Mark W. Clark. 
Harper. 500 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Paul Kiniery 
Few generals of World War II have 


been criticized more openly than Gen- 
eral Mark Clark. Especially brutal have 
been the remarks made about him in 
connection with the attempted crossing 
of the Rapido River, in Italy, in Janu- 
ary, 1944. Likewise he has been blamed 
for the entirely unnecessary destruction 
of the Abbey of Monte Cassino. Possibly 
with the hope of answering such criti- 
cism, Clark has written what appears to 
be an honest account of the campaign in 
Italy. 

The title indicates what Clark seems 
to think of the campaign from the time 
that it was planned, namely that it was 
a calculated risk. Many lives were to be 
lost; that was certain from the outset. 
But certain gains were to be achieved, 
the chief of which was the detention of 
a considerable number of German troops 
in Italy. 

Against this background, Clark tells 
his story. It really starts in Washington, 
where Clark served under Lesley J. 
McNair, and ends in Vienna, where 
Clark acted as American high com- 
missioner for Austria. By far the greater 
part of the book is concerned with the 
Italian campaign, which began for Clark 
at Salerno in September, 1943. He 
maintains that the 1,681 casualties in- 
curred in connection with the Allied 
failure to cross the Rapido River were 
justified because the effort drew Ger- 
mans away from Anzio and allowed the 
Americans to gain a foothold there. Rob- 
ert J. Patterson, then Secretary of War, 
wrote a letter to Mr. May, then Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, and approved of Clark’s 
strategy in the letter. 

Clark does not, however, justify the 
destruction of the Abbey of Monte Cas- 
sino. He states that the destruction was 
demanded by General Freyberg, in com- 
mand of the New Zealand troops attack- 
ing in that area. 

While serving in Austria, Clark writes 
that he found the “Russians were ready 
to resort to lying, to betrayal, to the 
repudiation of solemn promises. . . . 
This was their national policy.” If you 
like direct language, your are quite apt 


to like this book. 
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To Help Man 

Know Himself 

Lirr Up Your Heart, by Msgr. Ful- 
ton J. Sheen. McGraw-Hill. 308 pp. 
$3.00. 

Reviewed by Rudolf Allers 
Monsignor Sheen takes up again prob- 
lems he has discussed in his Peace of 
Soul, envisaging them from a still 
higher viewpoint. He is concerned with 
the origin, the manifestations, and the 
“cure” of the many conflicts, worries 
and troubles which beset the life of 
modern man. 

Every man may live, he explains, on 
one of three levels which he calls those 
of the ego, of the I, and of divine life. 
His arguments are mostly positive; there 
is little of criticism of other theories, 
although Freudian psychoanalysis _re- 
ceives its share. In fact, one gathers that 
—and there is toward the end a state- 
ment indicating this—the three levels 
are like those of the id, the ego and the 
superego in Freud, but understood on 
the basis of a deeper knowledge of hu- 
man nature and its relation to its 
Creator. The ego, “the creation of our 
mistakes in living,’ hides from us our 
true being, the I, our personality made 
into an image and likeness of God. 
Only by freeing us from the bondage of 
the ego come we to be what we truly 
are and achieve that freedom which en- 
ables us, with the help of divine grace, 
to attain perfection, peace and fulness 
of being. 

The first part of the book deals with 
the ego and its manifold perversities, 
its quest of pleasure and its misery. To 
know himself, to discover his I, man 
must break free from the tyranny of 
the ego, realize how he deceives him- 
self, and recognize to what unsuspected 
extent egotism renders impossible the 
full use of man’s capacities. In this part 
one finds an admirable analysis of the 
grievous sins which are fetters of hu- 
man freedom, the “seven pallbearers of 
character,” and also most valuable in- 
dications on how to achieve self-disci- 
pline and, by means of it, make char- 
acter emerge. The possibility of growth 
at any stage of life is strongly stressed 
and the shallowness and fallacy of the 
common excuse shown which claims 
that “one is such”, born such; made 
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such by environmental influences, and 
so forth, and that nothing can be 
done about it. There is much of very 
sound psychology in this part, though 
everything is stated in the simplest man- 
ner without technicalities. 

The third part points out what man 
may and ought to do himself, so that 
God's grace will find him ready and 
willing to co-operate. There is grace in 
remorse and grief, “black grace,” as well 
as in elation and joy, “white grace.” A 
chapter of great originality and depth 
discusses the “sanctification of the mo- 
ment’; the “now” in which we live is 
the important point; to see the mystery 
of being and of God’s work, to get hold 
of the moment to think and to reflect, 
to make the best use of the however 
small opportunities every instant offers, 
are the means by which life can be 
sanctified. The true Christian life is set 
over against one which escapes reality 
and lets itself be involved in the petti- 
ness of the ego. 

Within this frame, which can barely 
be outlined here, many stimulating and 
helpful ideas find their place. One will 
read about the true meaning of marriage 
or the attitude to assume in regard to 
one’s fellows, be they good Christians 
or anything else. Prayer and contempla- 
tion are considered; “it is possible that 
those who to-day claim to be God’s 
servants are sometimes too busy in their 
projects for the Kingdom of God that 
they forget the Kingdom of God itself.” 





Msgr. Fulton Sheen: True Christian life 
set against the pettiness of the ego 


The style is fluent and holds the attep. 
tion of the reader. There are few mis 
prints and a few oversights (Easte: 
Sunday instead of Monday, p. 222; a. 
cessible instead of inaccessible, p. 25], 

This is, however, not a book to be 
read in a hurry, nor does it offer an easy 
way to attain peace and achieve the good 
life. As this way is never an easy one 
neither is the book which teaches it 
A wise book; but wisdom, though 
eminently simple, is not easy. A book, 
however, which should be read slowly 
and thoughtfully to bear the fruit it may 
bring forth in anyone whose mind js 
neither blinded by prejudice nor made 
impervious by the conviction that jt 
already knows everything. 


Bible Stories 

In Our ImMaceE, CHARACTER Srupigs 
FROM THE OLp TESTAMENT, by 
Houston Harte and Guy Rowe. Ox 
ford University Press. 205 pp. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Eric May, O.F.M.Cap. 


This is not entirely a new book. It is 
new only in its Roman Catholic edi: 
tion. It is this edition, containing selec 
tions from the Douay Version and bear 
ing an Imprimatur, which we happily 
recommend to all. 

Prompted by the ideal of making the 
reading of Sacred Scripture more inter 
esting to the average person, two laymen, 
an editor and an artist, have collaborated 
in producing this unique volume. Hous 
ton Harte selected 26 narratives from 
the Old Testament, editing them only 
to the extent of omitting verses dealing 
with genealogies and the like. Guy 
Rowe supplied the art work, 32 full 
page, full color portraits of men and 
women who: figure in the Old Teste 
ment. Adam and Eve, Abraham, Moses, 
Ruth, David, the major prophets—they 
are all here. The portraits are unusual, 
strong, full of character. After looking 
at them, one is tempted to read mort 
about the lives of the individuals. The 
pe.tinent texts are right at hand in the 
book. In Our Image will go a long way 
towards renewing interest in the read 
ing of the Old Testament. 

This book, then, deserves highes 
praise. Its price will probably take # 
beyond reach of the average book lover, 
but those who can afford it will buy 8 
treasure. Libraries, especially parish lr 
braries, will want to make the 
available to their readers. 
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The Golden Thread 

In a Tangled Skein 

Tue Mary Book, assembled by Frank 
J. Sheed. Sheed and Ward. 411 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by Sister Mary James, 


$.S.N.D. 
The service which Frank J. Sheed has 
already done to Our Lady in the almost- 
quarter century of his publishing busi- 
ness, he has done again in a single 
volume, The Mary Book. And from the 
dust jacket, arrestingly modern yet un- 
mistakably timeless, and the numerous 
plates of masterpieces in color, to the 
man-to-man letter from Belloc to Chest- 
erton, he has done it with multiple art. 

Among Marian anthologies Mr. 
Sheed’s book stands apart. It is an as- 
smblage of poetry and prose. ‘The 
poetry covers the centuries. Despite 
anonymity, the medieval lyrics included 
have survived. Some poems revive 
authors unsummoned generally, it is 
thought, in the cause of Mary; others 
ae familiar and ageless. But the prose 
(and there are more than 30 selections) 
is contemporary, dating no further back 
than 25 years. The collection, then, 
merits rightly its refreshing and distinc- 
tive title, for, like the name of Mary, 
it isa breath “of freshness and the joy 
of the dawns.” 

The three-fold division of contents is 
sound organization. There is the period 
of anticipation when Esther, as Ronald 
Knox maintains, prefigured Mary, “the 
golden thread in the tangled skein of 
the Old Testament.” The second divi- 
sion begins with the “Fiat” by Caryll 
Houselander when “Mary said yes for 
us all,” through “Christmas and the 
Epiphany” by Sigrid Undset, and “The 
Miracle at Cana” by Father Edward 
Leen. The final section glorifies Mary’s 
place in the Church. Here the authors 
enter the lists in praise of her. Gerard 
Manley Hopkins compares Mary “to 
the air we breathe;” Maurice Zundel 
writes, “Mary gleams in the Church as 
the Monstrance of the Host;” and long 
4g0 Chaucer called her “The Well of 
Pity.” Father Martindale points to 
Lourdes, not for miracles, but for the 
holiness which Mary left it. In his 
own way G.K.C. tells the unforgettable 
story where Mary says, “I am_ the 
Mother of God, and this is Himself, and 
He is the Boy you will all be wanting at 
the last.” And avowing Mary’s function 
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Virgin and Child by Michelangelo. 
Illustration from The Mary Book. 
as Co-Redemptress, Mr. Sheed states 
uniquely, “Christ's was the Passion, hers 
the Com-Passion.” 

There are others in this book who 
have done great things for Mary: Paul 
Claudel, Father Walter Farrell, Father 
Vincent McNabb, Arnold Lunn, Diet- 
rich von Hildebrand, Maisie Wa:d, 
Sister Maris Stella and Coventry Pat- 
more. With few exceptions they are 
men. This is as it should be, for it is a 
man’s privilege to honor woman. And 
Mary is the woman among women. 


Readable and Scholarly 
History of Extremes 
EnruustasM, by Msgr. Ronald Knox. 
Oxford University Press. 622 pp. 
$6.00. 
Reviewed by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


For many years now, historians of both 
religion and literature have talked and 
written, in connection with certain eras, 
about the phenomenon of religious en- 
thusiasm—the attempt by groups of de- 
votees to straiten the teaching of their 
bodies theologically, and to heighten the 
manner of observance by insistence on 
over-rigorous fasting and_ abstinence, 
bodily mortification, the exuberant per- 
formance of rites. Most usually, “en- 
thusiasm” has been thought of as con- 
fined historically to but a few periods in 
religious history, and the best known 
examples come readily to mind—Jan- 
senism, eighteen century Methodism, 


Shakerism and the still-practised rites 
of the Mexican Penitentes and Flagel- 
lantes. 


But Monsignor Knox has found the 
phenomenon throughout the whole his- 
tory of Christianity, confined to no one 
age, and manifested in no one zealous 
group or religious sect; and he has given 
us here literally the work of a lifetime. 
The depth and range of general re- 
ligious, literary and historical scholar- 
ship revealed by this latest work are 
thoroughly astounding—more so when 
it is realized that the solid research 
which is the book’s foundation does not 
detract from its readability. 

After an introductory chapter on 
“The Nature of Enthusiasm” Knox’ be- 
gins the hunt. He finds enthusiasm first 
among the Corinthians, so sternly re- 


buked by St. Paul. Montanists, Donat- 


ists and Circumcellionists come next, all 
of them presenting difficulties psycho- 
logically as well as theologically, for 
there is much that is good in these en- 
thusiasts, nor do they shrink from what 
they believe to be martyrdom for the 
cause. I'wo chapters are devoted to the 
Medieval period, that stronghold of 
orthodoxy. But it is with the opening 
of the seventeenth century that Knox 
finds sufficient material to enable him 
to really warm to his subject. The Mon- 
signor hunts his quarry in the ranks of 
Anabaptist and Quaker, and leaves them 
for even better hunting in Jansenist and 
Quietist fields. Mme. Guyon and other 
eighteenth century French figures enter 
here, and then the scene shifts back to 
England and Wesleyanism, with special 
reference to the splitting-up of the 
Methodist groups, according as there 
was more or less fondness for extreme 
external manifestations of faith. 

“Some Tendencies of Modern Re- 
vivalism” show enthusiasm as by no 
means a phenomenon of the past (as we 
in America do not need to be told, 
watching the constant rise and fall of 
new groups, especially on the West 
Coast). The last sentences of the con- 
cluding chapter, “The Philosophy of 
Enthusiasm,” are a warning that, when 
the Church’s members grow largely 
lukewarm and begin on a large scale 
to compromise with the world, “en- 
thusiastic” deviation is inevitable; we 
must, then, never take our heritage for 
granted. 

The charity with which Knox writes 
of those who avoid the true faith, or 
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who break through its palings, because 
of the “not ignoble” desire for a straiter 
way of life, is highly commendable. Not 
all readers will have the necessary back- 
ground—literary, religious or historical 
—to appreciate this work fully, but for 
those with such a foundation it is highly 
recommended. 


Catholic Apologetics 
With Joyous Enthusiasm 


Born Acain, by Dorothy Fremont 
Grant. Bruce. 254 pp. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 


The ever growing list of apologetics by 
convert authors has a noteworthy addi- 
tion in Dorothy Fremont Grant's chal- 
lenging and courageous Born Again. 
Her warm testimony literally shouts her 
joy in possessing eternal truth, while 
her candor and her contagious enthusi- 
asm should put born and bred Catholics 
to shame. 

More dignified in tone and less punc- 
tuated with the “retort snappy” than 
her earlier What Other Answer? this 
book is the result of 18 years of reading 
and studying as well as pleading the 
cause of Christ’s Church. However, the 
immediate source for Mrs. Grant's ve- 
hement acclamation are the hundreds 
of letters which have come to her since 
her first book appeared in print. Employ- 
ing the always attractive letter and an- 
swer technique, she shares with her 
readers the criticisms, the problems, the 
advice and the warnings that have 
poured in on her from her correspond- 
ents all over the world. 

Mrs. Grant’s spiritual growth began 
when she started reading Catholic 
books in order to find legitimate argu- 
ments to use in winning her beloved 
uncle, the late John Moody, at one time 
editor of Moody's Weekly, away from 
the Catholic Church, which she sin- 
cerely felt he had embraced in a moment 
of “extreme intellectual weakness.” Such 
reading presented her with truth that 
she could not refute. 


This book is also a warning to Catho- 
lics not to keep the truth “bottled-up” 
within themselves, especially at this 
critical moment in history; if any lack 
courage or feel they are not sufficiently 
articulate to answer actively the call of 
our Holy Father to help in revitalizing 
Christianity, Born Again, can be of 


great assistance. Mrs. Grant discusses 
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virtually every modern problem in the 
light of Catholic teaching including 
marriage, birth control, race relations 
and the demonstrable need of dogma. 
She approaches the subject of eternal 
punishment by quoting the awful words 
of Our Lady of Fatima when she ap- 
peared to the little children: “Many 
souls go to hell because there are none 
to make sacrifices and to pray for them: 
if what I tell you is done, many souls 
will be saved and there will be peace.” 
The author concludes this chapter by 
reminding her Catholic readers in: par- 
ticular of their grave responsibility, urg- 
ing them not to be indifferent to this 
warning. 

While Born Again is not a profound 
book, it is a thoughtful and thought- 
provoking one, and it should have many 
appreciative readers. 


Critical Approach 

To Events at Fatima 

Tue Meaninc oF Fatima, by C. C. 
Martindale, S.J. Kenedy. 183 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by John L. Callahan, O.P. 


Father Martindale gives his version of 
the message of our Lady to the children 
at the Cova da Iria. His point of view 
is critical, in line with the directive of 
Pope Leo XIII that “the first law of 
history is that nothing false must be 
said, and that no one must fear to tell 
the truth.” The message of Fatima has 
world-wide implications; the telling of 
the story has created serious difficulties 
in the minds of many Catholics. It is 
for those who are thus disturbed that 
the author has marshalled evidential 
facts in the best manner of historical 
criticism. 

Father Martindale has had first-hand 
experience of Fatima through several 
visits to Portugal. He retells the story in 
the light of his own impressions but 
draws copiously upon the recent books 
of Father J. De Marchi and Father 
Thomas McGlynn, O.P. In fact, he re- 
gards his own book as “a modest ap- 
pendix to the authoritative work of 
Father De Marchi.” His own recountal 
of the children and their home, of the 
history of the apparitions, and of the 
anti-clerical interference, is human and 
sympathetic with a deep spiritual under- 
tone. He frankly admits that he cannot 
find religious significance in some of the 


mysterious events recorded, notably in 
the appearance of the shower of white 
objects seen first in 1917, and again jn 
1918 and 1924. Not that he dismigge 
such phenomena as purely natural. Oy 
Lord Himself did not disdain to make 
use of simple happenings to begin 
“something more wonderful  becayg 
more spiritual.” 

The author’s attempt to extract the 
essential message of Fatima results ip 
the following tentative conclusions 
Whatever be the final judgment con. 
cerning the complexus of atmospheric 
phenomena they are at most signs which 
point to something of less ephemeral 
value. The evidence shows that ow 
Lady has not revealed a new truth, but 
has given a challenge to us to look 
more deeply into what we know. The 
action of the Holy See has been in keep 
ing with tradition and “theologically ac 
ceptable.” Behind our two wars lies not 
merely a matter of economics or of 
frontiers, but of sin. It is not astonish- 
ing that God take drastic measures to 
awaken the world to a sense of sin, that 
He should entrust this commission to 
our Lady, and that she should fulfill it 
with the simple instruments of the dos 
Santos children. 


Early Years 

Of the Church 

PETER AND Paut, Apost-es, by Isidore 
O’Brien, O.F.M. St. Anthony Guild 
Press. 432 pp. 3.50. 


Reviewed by Henry Willmering, S,]. 


The well deserved success of Ft. 
O'Brien’s Life of Christ has encouraged 
him to write an account of the early 
years of the Church along the same 
lines. The readers of the previous work 
will look for a high standard of excel 
lence in the present volume, and they 
need not fear of being disappointed. 
This brief history is written in a cleat 
and fascinating style, and vividly por 
trays the labors of SS. Peter and Paul. 
Although the only reliable source of it 
formation regarding their labors is the 
Acts of the Apostles, the author shows 
how much may be obtained from the 
inspired text by a diligent and resource 
ful searcher. ; 

The work aims primarily at instruc 
tion and positive exposition. Rarely, and 
only in passing, are controversial mattets 
touched upon. Yet the author nevél 
fails to make clear at the end of a dis 
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cussion what his own opinion is, and 
no one will criticize him as lacking in- 
dividuality in either style or opinion. He 
takes nothing for granted; but, like a 
well informed teacher, furnishes a full 
explanation of every pertinent circum- 
stance needed for a better understand- 
ing of the scriptural text. He draws 
freely on history and archaeology, and 
indicates continually the sources of his 
information. These features help to 
make the book invaluable for college 
religions classes and lay study clubs. 


Truths of the Gospel 

For Everyday Life 

Tue GospEL 1N Stow Motion, by Ron- 
ald Knox. Sheed & Ward. 182 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 


Monsignor Knox merits unstinted praise 
for his ability to handle the familiar 
with a simplicity and a directness not 
easy to achieve. In these occasional ser- 
mons which, he tells us, silted up into 
his archives, he has fitted the truths of 
the Gospel most admirably into the 
everyday life. He has a technique for 
teaching us how to be merry in God. 

Through St. John Fisher and St. 
Thomas More, Knox empties the old 
errors out of the bottles with new labels, 
and appeals for independence of mind 
and strength of character. The stern 
lines of St. Peter Alcantara’s life, 
through the happy use of language, are 
relaxed into the trust in Providence and 
the spirit of recollection which are so 
worthy of imitation. He sends us scurry- 
ing to Our Lady, “the reflection and 
counterpart of Divine Wisdom” for con- 
slation when we try to imitate the 
actvities of Almighty God by making 
mountains out of molehills. 

Like a candle held close to a face, 
revealing unnoticed shadows or high- 
lights, so the light of the presence of 
Christ causes good or bad habits.to bear 
loud testimony. There is no one who 
can fail to find material for self examina- 
tion in the discussion of candle light or 
the not very flattering lump. We are in- 
fluenced by persons and things around 
ws and we in turn influence. 

It would seem highly improbable that 
me could read The Gospel in Slow 
Motion without curling up a little at 
the edges like the unleavened that is 
placed close to the leaven. At any rate, 

S slow motion is happy motion. 
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Presence of God 

In Every Soul 

THe Docrrine oF THE Divine In- 
DWELLING, by M. M. Amabel du 


Coeur de Jesus. Newman. 150 pp. 
$2.25. 


Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.J. 


So often we search the far horizons and 
miss the opportunity washed up on the 
shore. In just this way Sister Elizabeth 
of the Trinity teaches that perfection 
is not necessarily obtained by reaching 
out but by looking within. 

The doctrine of grace, the Indwelling 
of the Blessed Trinity in the just soul, 
is fundamental in theology. This Paul- 
ine teaching has been treated and de- 
veloped by the greatest masters of the 
spiritual life. God is substantially pres- 
ent in every soul but the union and 
transformation of the soul is wrought 
when through love there is perfect con- 
formity of the will of the creature with 
that of the Creator, “and there is naught 
in the one that is repugnant to the 
other.” This Carmelite of Dijon was in 
tune with the Infinite for in the great- 
ness of her simplicity she could say, “I 
have found my heaven on earth, for 
heaven is God, and God is in my soul.” 

Mere Amabel du Coeur de Jesus in 
her Commentary on the Prayer of Sister 
Elizabeth of the Trinity has handled 
with a Teresian deftness the spiritual 
substance that may be gathered not only 
by Carmelites but by all sincere souls 
who hunger for a definite understand- 
ing of sanctity. Through the petitions, 
the author explains the inner stripping 
of the contemplative by prayer and pen- 
ance after the example of St. John of the 
Cross. 

The serenity and depth of the prayer 
of Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity, 
founded so solidly on the basic truth 
of the Indwelling, has about it a con- 
tagion of peace. the sure sign of the 


Kingdom of God. 


Birth of Christ 
Tue Curistmas Story, edited by 
Marguerite Northrup. Pantheon. 31 


pp: $2.95. 
Reviewed by. Mary Conrad 


The story of the birth of Christ is here 
presented in selections from the gospels 
of St. Luke and St. Matthew, illustrated 
with 15 full-color reproductions of paint- 
ings from the Metropolitan Museum of 


Art, New York, and the National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington. The paintings 
are beautifully reproduced and _in- 
dividually mounted. The gospel text 
appears on the left hand pages, and the 
illustrations on the right hand. 

A beautiful book specially designed 
for Christmas giving. The Bible text of 


this edition is from the Douay text. 


The Lay Apostolate 
Without Grimness 


Vocation To Love, by Dorothy Dohen. 
Sheed and Ward. 169 pp. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Caroline Holland 
Catholic Action through the lay aposto- 


late is one of the distinguishing marks 
of our age. This is a book for lay apos- 
tles, whose vocation is “to attain to the 
perfect love which is sanctity.” This 
does not mean it is a book for a particu- 
lar group alone, because “Christians who 
desire to be holy must necessarily be 
apostolic—if not by membership in any 
of the specialized movements, at least 
by having Christ in their environment.” 

To bring individuals and society back 
to God through carrying the charity 
of Christ into all phases of life is the 
purpose of the Christian apostolate. 
Through Mary, the Holy Spirit makes 
apostolic Christians and saints. That 
basic idea is the theme of the whole 
book, which covers such subjects as 
detachment, prayer, loneliness, frustra- 
tion and joy, each considered in relation 
to charity. Charity, in its true meaning 
as a theological virtue and not as hu- 
manitarian good will toward fellowmen, 
is the mainspring of apostolic work. All 
such work must be the overflow of an 
interior life. Dom Chautard’s Soul of 
the Apostolate teaches this and Miss 
Dohen reiterates and reinforces it. She 
is a layman and speaks as a layman 
grounded in Thomistic thought, but 
with such clarity and vigor that the 
reader knows these are’ ideas that have 
been lived. 

To some, the lay apostolate has rather 
a grim sound. It is a serious affair but 
not a grim one, as attested by the joyous 
spirit pervading this book and the glints 
of quiet wit in its pages. Vocation to 
Love is not armchair writing. Nor can 
the reader relax comfortably in his chair 
and reflect, “This applies to a lot -of 
people I know,” for he becomes un- 
easily conscious that these are principles 
he should and can apply to his own life. 
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PETER AND PAUL, APOSTLES, 
O’Brien, O.F.M. 
Adults on your list will enjoy 
this brilliant new modern narra- 
tive of the Acts of the Apostles; 
in vivid, colorful style, it gives a 
graphic picture of the work of 
the apostles and the struggle of 
the infant Church. 440 pp., $3.50; 
paperbound, $2.75. 


by Isidore 


QUEST OF CERTAINTY, by 
John A. Cass. In this reassuring 
new book, Father Cass explores 
Hebraic, Greek and Christian 
cultures, answering the many 
questions we ask today: “Is there 
an art of living?” “Why does the 
Creator permit us to suffer?” 
“Where shall we look for secur- 
ity?” 216 pp., $2.50. 


THE SWEETEST STORY EVER 
TOLD, by Most Rev. John J. 
Swint. A thoughtful pre-Christ- 
mas gift for the priest on your 
list, this collection of Christmas- 
tide addresses affords timely 
material for seasonal sermons. 
144 pp., $1.50. 


+ 
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Why Believe? 


Why | Know Tuere Is a Gop, by Ful- 
ton Oursler. Doubleday. 192 pp. 
$2.00. 


Reviewed by Oswald Marshall, S.]. 


How can we be sure there is a God? 
What visible signs are there of God's 
influence in the lives of men? Fulton 
Oursler answers these questions in a 
straightforward, simple manner, without 
use of the theological language or ab- 
struse reasoning. 


The book may be divided into two 
sections, the first being an account of the 
author's early unbelief and the gradual 
awakening of his faith in God; the 
second, a series of modern-day, true 
parables of God at work in men’s lives. 
It is a truism to say that all of the 
world’s ills today are a result of men’s 
ignorance of God or their neglect of 
Him. Without being _ pietistic, Mr. 
Oursler graphically outlines the trans- 
formation which takes place in human 
life once God is given His rightful place. 
Because the individuals whose experi- 
ences are recounted are likeable, every- 
day human beings,’a doctor, a foundry 
worker, a housewife, among others, their 
stories will strike a sympathetic note in 
the average reader’s heart. Best of all, 
the incidents are told with warmth and 
feeling, without being prying or gossipy. 

This book holds reassurance for those 
whose faith is wavering; it will serve 
to confirm those with strong faith, and 
it will give pause to all serious-minded 
doubters who are fair enough to take 
stock of their position. 


Aid to the Supernatural 


Some Rare Virtues, by Raoul Plus, 
S. J. Newman. 213 pp. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary Loyola, R.S.M. 


Most of the subjects treated in this little 
book are not, strictly speaking, super- 
natural virtues, but rather qualities 
worthy of development and ones which 
will lead to the practice of supernatural 
living. In the introduction Father Plus 
warns the reader that the book is not 
intended for psychiatrists or moralists, 
but for souls of good will who have met 
with difficulties in their attempts at 
spiritual growth. Father Plus “speaks” 
rather than “writes” to those who are 
seeking brief explanations of ways to 
supernaturalize their life. 


History of the Scapular 
Your Brown Scapurar, by E, k 
Lynch, O. Carm. Newman. 14] op 
$2.50. ‘ 
Reviewed by Sr. Mary Loyola, R.S.M, 
In commemoration of the seventh cep. 
tenary of the brown scapular, Fathe 
Lynch, Prior General of the Carmelite 
Order, has written a history of the 
scapular which is also a history of his 
order. On July 16, 1251, in answer tp 
fervent appeals, the Blessed Mother ap 
peared to St. Simon Stock and pre 
sented him with the brown scapular, 
saying, “This shall be a sign to you and 
to all Carmelites: whosoever dies wear. 
ing this shall not suffer eternal fire’ 
With the hope of making this devotion 
to Mary better understood and mor 
widely practised Father Lynch has writ 
ten this book which will be welcome 
by teachers of religion, conductors of 
study clubs and those seeking inform 
tion about the scapular. 


Victim Soul 

Tue Sprriruat Lecacy oF Sism 
Mary oF THE Hoty Trinity, edited 
by Silvere van den Broek, O.FM 
Newman. 364 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, 0. 


The subject of this valuable work i 
Louisa Jaques, a Poor Clare nun who 
died in Jerusalem in 1942, in her fort: 
second year. She was a victim soul. The 
Divine Master revealed to this mystic 
that her “vow of victim” would putily 
her soul. Our Lord stated that in imite 
tion of His Eucharistic life, her soul 
was to be immolated in silence, in 
neglect and in the gift of selflessness. 


Religious will welcome this spiritul 
legacy for it is the story of a simple nun 
elevation to rare heights of mystical cor 
templation. Louisa was a convert; he 
pilgrimage toward the truth was besetby 
almost insurmountable obstacles. The 
apparently inexplicable vocation to ® 
ligious life came after her long, eames 
and far-reaching search for just the right 
principles. 

After her profession at Jerusalen 
Louisa Jacques’ advance toward perfec 
tion was most unique. Her life was 
extraordinary, nor did God require aly 
thing of moment of Sister Mary of 
Holy Trinity. She is the herald of 
simple Gospel mandate to love God 
neighbor. 
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The Great Centuries 

Of Italian Music 

Tut GotpEN AcE oF ItTat1aAn Music, 
by Grace O’Brien. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 191 pp. $4.25. 
Reviewed by V. Howard Talley 


The golden age of Italian music lies 
roughly between the fifteenth and the 
frst half of the eighteenth centuries, 
presenting quite a chunk of history 
to be enclosed within the pages of cne 
gall volume. Has the author success- 
fully accomplished her task of tracing 
the rise and decline of music in Italy 
during this period? The answer must be 
yes and no. Her knowledge of the places 
where music flourished, of the courtly 
patrons who fostered it and of the artists 
who produced it is manifest throughout 
the book more in the style of a society 
gossip columnist, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, than in that of the trained 
historian. In the matter of historical 
data and its interpretation she seems to 
rely more on older and in some cases 
outmoded sources than on the results 
of later and more exact scholarship. 

The now exploded legend of Pales- 
trina as the “savior of church music” is 
dutifully retold on page 96. It was not 
Palestrina’s Missa Papae Marcelli that 
decided the church authorities at the 
Council of Trent to retain composed 
music in the sacred service. Such a de- 
cision had been made earlier in the 
deliberations of the Council on hearing 
works composed especially for it by 
Jacobus de Kerle, choirmaster to Otto 
Cardinal ‘Truchess, a strong advocate of 
church music composed in more faithful 
adherence to the text. It is significant 
that no mention is made of Kerle 
throughout the book nor does the bibli- 
ography include the name of one of the 
greatest authorities on Catholic Church 
music today, Father Otto Ursprung. 

Aside from this the book should at- 
tact the interest of an ever-growing 
musical public for which it is obviously 
intended. There are fifteen fine illustra- 
tions, some of them unfamiliar, and a 
bibliography that is impressive. 

A word of commendation might be 
added forthe restraint of the author in 
tegard to certain purple patches in the 
history of Italian music. 
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Verse Narrative 

Of Lite of Christ 

Tuts Lirrte Wuire, by John W. 
Lynch. Macmillan. 93 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Mary Louise Hector 
The best parts of This Little While, a 


verse narrative of the life of Christ, are 
very good indeed. Some passages seem 
to be the perfect and effortless expres- 
sion of strong emotion. Others are in- 
tense dramas of incident or personality. 

The raising of Lazarus, the Agony in 
the Garden, the Crucifixion itself are 
vivid and exciting, the poetry of the 
words fit to the sublimity of the facts. 
From the verses about the Sermon on the 
Mount, a few lines represent Father 
Lynch’s mastery of eloquent lyricism: 

. .. O you who crowd among 

The shadows and whom courts and 
chronicles 

And crowns account as unresisting 
shadows, 

“You are the light of the world!” 

The chief failure of Father Lynch’s 
expression is a weakness compounded 
of overlong phrasing and excessive use 
of abstract terms. One of the most un- 
fortunate examples of it is a paraphrase 
of the Beatitudes. 

But the halting passages are few, and 
on the whole This Little While is an 
achievement in poetic narrative. The 
movement and melody of the lines make 
the poem perfect for reading aloud, 





John W. Lynch: Poetry of words fit 
to sublimity of facts 


which process realizes the artistry, and 
prevents the apparent monotony that 
swifter, silent reading might suggest. 

For direct quotations, Father Lynch 
uses Msgr. Ronald Knox’ translation of 
the New Testament. The pallid, misty 
illustrations, incidentally, in no way cor- 
respond with the vitality of Father 
Lynch's faith and his poetry. 


Symbols and Idioms 
Tue Gotpen WELL, by Dorothy Don- 


nelly. Sheed and Ward. 191 pp. 
$3.25. 


Reviewed by Spire Pitou 


The table of contents of Mrs. Donnelly’s 
book describes the task undertaken by 
the author: “to seek for recurrent pat- 
terns of common symbols in the works 
of men and to learn, from these sym- 
bols, whether men are limited in their 
fundamental needs and desires.” This is 
a high ambition, and the matter is not a 
simple one; the author should have fur- 
nished the reader with a more precise 
definition of what is to be the scope of 
her investigation and what is to be un- 
derstood by the word “symbol,” particu- 
larly since this vast subject is compressed 
into about 200 pages. 

Indeed, compression apparently comes 
easy to the author since the first chapter, 
“The Tribes of Men,” is restricted to 
pages 3-15, albeit inclusive. The more 
difficult ramifications of the subject are 
omitted while the author attempts the 
joys of poetry and the prestige of prose; 
religion and folklore, literature and her- 
meneutics, Adam and Eve, Ulysses and 
Dante, Hansel and Gretel and Grimm, 
and a lot else are all here, but the dis- 
cussion of symbols is occasional. 

More illustration, then, is needed to 
give substance to the exposition of such 
an intricate problem, and “An Anatomy 
of Symbols” is an unfortunate subtitle 
since the reader is led to expect a per- 
formance somewhat different from a 
consideration of the common denomina- 
tors of thought and expression of which 
students of comparative literature have 
long been aware. As it is, Mrs. Donnelly 
offers an interesting and often sensitively 
written interpretation of the idiom com- 
mon to all language, an accomplishment 
that is as compelling as it is welcome. 
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Little While 


Father John W. Lynch 


Author of 


A Woman Wrapped in Silence 


A rarely beautiful narrative poem, illustrated by fifteen full 
color paintings, depicting the lite of Our Lord from the An- 
nunciation to the Resurrection. Here are the familiar and well- 
loved scenes of the life of Christ told by a poet of outstanding 
ability, making a deeply reverent book which will provide a rich 
spiritual experience. The illustrations are original paintings by 
Marguerite S. Cockett, M.D., reproduced exclusively in this book. 

Reverently the poem moves through Jesus’ birth, boyhood and 
ministry, mounting in intensity until it reaches the magnificent 
climax in the Passion and Death of Our Lord. Through the 
artistry of Father Lynch’s poetry the reader actually feels a sense 
of participation in the life and death of Christ. 

Father Lynch is the priest who wrote the exquisite tribute to 
Our Lady, A Woman Wrapped in Silence. 


at all bookstores 


MACMILLAN e 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 


$3.00 











r—PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY— 
PUBLICATIONS 


THE DICTIONARY OF 


PHILOSOPHY 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor 


“This book is, to say the least, all 
that its editor -claims for it. The 
astonishing element about it is its 
compactness into a handy volume, 
all-embracing in content, clear in ex- 
position, objective in viewpoint and 
ear-marked by a correctness that is 
inescapable. 


“The teacher, the student or the 
layman will find the volume invalu- 
able in his philosophical studies, and 
will save time and labor ‘by having it 
at hand. The space given is always in 
proportion to the philosophical and 
historical importance ‘of the subject 
and research is made easy by bibli- 
ography and quotations.” 

; —Dean James F. Carroll, 
Duquesne University 


$6.00 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
_ Publishers .. 
15 East 40th Street, Desk 261, 
New York 16, N.Y. 
Expedite shipment ‘by prepayment 




















TIME TO PLAN 


for Catholic Book Week, 
February 18 to 24. We have 
prepared a brochure that will 
give you helpful suggestions, 
new ideas and practical ad- 
vice for celebrating Catholic 
Book Week. Use it for library, 
classroom or parish plan- 
ning. 

Write for a free brochure to 
The Thomas More Ass’n 


210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Desert Prince on 
Political Philosophy 


THe WIspoM OF THE SANDs, by An. 


toine de Sainte-Exupery. Harcour, 
Brace. 350 pp. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Rev. Nelson W. Logal 


Practically every person has his own 
particular idea on “how the government 
should be run,” but luckily very few 
are able to have their ideas published, 
Antoine de Saint-Exupery, however 
spent a lifetime in dreaming up an ideal 
kingdom, and it took him five years to 
crystalize it in literary form. Despite this 
expenditure of time, talent and energy, 
it is doubtful if his desert kingdom will 
take a place beside The Republic 
Utopia. 

The Wisdom of the Sands abounds in 
confusion. Theology and _ politics are 
confused. Mysticism and ethics are con: 
fused. Philosophy and civics are cor- 
fused in the sequence of brief medite- 
tions. 

The man who draws up a political 
philosophy for our times in the tradition 
of Plato and More must face the te 
alities and forms which are familiar to 
our day. When he runs off to build his 
citadel in a desert wilderness and 
annihilates time, his study is bound to 
be unintelligible and unappealing to the 
people of his age. 

He must also trust men more—the 
common man as well as the _philo 
sophical man. Calvin did not trust men 
in Geneva. The stock and whipping post 
were his ideas of compassionate. under 
standing and kind cruelty. Room mus 
also be left for Divine Providence. The 
young Prince in this book always seems 
to be supplying for Providence in the 
sphere of politics. 

Some time ago, a nurseryman, it 
showing me a young, shaped evergreen, 
explained how he developed its orm 
mental form. He prefaced his explant 
tion with the absurdity, “God does the 
best he can, but we nurserymen have t0 
help him out.” In reading The Wisdom 
of the Sands it seems as if Saint Ext 
pery were driven by a like urgency. 

Apart from the clumsy kingdom de 
lineated, the book has many virtues. 
driving sincerity and literary ability of 
the author is quite apparent. The sens 
of the wonderous dignity of \ynd 
wrapped up in the contradictions 
nature is to be found there. A sens 
the beauty of nature and the Yo 
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magic of the desert shines through many 
of the glowing sentences. The sacra- 
mentalism of the universe is delicately 
conveyed. The breath of charity per- 
vades its pages. The style is heavy, but 
it is unfair to judge poetic prose pat- 
teed after the lyric of the Bible in 
translation. 

If Saint-Exupery had not set out to 
write a political philosophy, he might 
have succeeded in creating an exquisite 
piece of meditative philosophy. In any 
event, readers with a tooth for substance 
will find The Wisdom of the Sands re- 


warding. 


Excellent Synthesis 

Of Thomistic Thought 

Reauity, by Reginald Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. translated by Patrick 
Cummins, O.S.B. Herder. 419 pp. 
$6.00. 
Reviewed by Edwin Kaiser, C.PP.S. 


It is the hope of this reviewer that the 
circle of readers of this excellent syn- 
thesis of Thomistic thought will not be 
limited to professional students of 
philosophy and theology, or to the Eng- 
lish speaking students who recall some- 
thing of the brilliant expositions of Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange at the Angelicum at 
Rome. Though no printed page can re- 
produce the vividness of the great teach- 
er’s dialectic and the charm of his class 
lecture presentation, these pages do con- 
tain his spirit. We hope no charge of 
narrow Thomism or hyper-conservatism 
will mar their reception by English- 
reading students of Thomistic thought. 

The book is truly a “comprehensive 
summary of Thomistic teaching.” As one 
would anticipate, the Master ‘Thomist 
presents clearly and convincingly the 
great synthetic ideas, and as well con- 
clusions of moral beauty, too often lack- 
ing in the realm of abstract philosophy 
and theology. 

This synthesis, and any such syn- 
thesis, must suffer from the limitations 
of space and the harsh law of unity and 
balance. But without stressing the “con- 
servatism” of Garrigou unduly, we note 
the tendency to pass over much that has 
been written since St. Thomas and out- 
side the circle of the more traditional 
Thomists. The discussion of “immola- 
tion” in the holy Mass may be cited as 
one instance. The old dialectical favor- 
te, “real distinction between essence 
and existence,” on pages 79 and 80, 
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is treated with true insight into the 
nature of an important question, much 
obscured in our text books of philosophy 
and possibly in our class rooms by end- 
less verbal fencing. 

This reviewer welcomes the clear pre- 
sentation of the Thomistic doctrine on 
the reviviscence of merit as a very prac- 
tical point for instruction in Christian 
doctrine; the balanced and well reasoned 
exposition of St. Thomas’ attitude and 
teaching in the matter of Mary's Im- 
maculate Conception, and the very clear 
defense of ontological personality as 
positive and real, “that by which a ra- 
tional subject is that which exists.” 

Theologians have long recognized 
the importance of the latter teaching 
for the doctrine of the hypostatic union. 
Its importance in the study of human 
personality and human dignity cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. 

The translation into clear and simple 
English, the attractive typography and 
the practical index should go far toward 
helping the theological student make 
up his mind to add this work to his 
personal library, after an understandable 
hesitation over paying the six dollars 


asked by the publisher. 


New Translation 

Of Famous Fragments 

Pascat’s PENSEES, edited and trans 
lated by H. F. Stewart. Pantheon. 
543 pp. $5.00. 
Reviewed by Beatrice H. Zedler 


To the many who have tried with Pascal 
to fathom the greatness and misery of 
man, the Pensees need no introduction. 
But it might be of interest to know what 
this new bi-lingual edition has to offer 
in arrangement, interpretation and ex- 
pression. 

The famous fragments are notes for 
an Apology for Christianity, a work 
which Pascal did not live to complete, 
but he had outlined the scheme of his 
book in a lecture. It is this outline as 
reported by one of his hearers, M. Fil- 
leau de la Chaise, that forms the basis 
of Stewart’s arrangement. Fragments 
which lie outside the scope of this plan 
are separately listed as Adversaria. 

The editor, himself an Anglican, pre- 
sents Pascal, for the most part, in a 
favorable light. He calls attention to 
lines which suggest that Pascal was turn- 
ing from the harshness of Jansenist 
doctrine to a milder view of grace and 





redemption. He cites the report of 
Pascal’s death-bed confessor, who said 
that his penitent died in perfect submis- 
sion to the Vicar of Christ. 

Less convincing, however, is the effort 
to free Pascal of every trace of sceptic- 
ism. It is hard to believe with Stewart 
that no one of the passages which 
stresses the unreliability of reason is the 
expression of Pascal’s own mind, but 
only that of the sceptic whom he labors 
to convert. Though Pascal’s mistrust of 
the Cartesian thinking-substance need 
not be taken as a despair of reason it- 
self, yet he has little use for metaphysics 
and natural theology. It is only by turn- 
ing away from them that he can find a 
basis for certitude in the living experi- 
ence of the “God of love and consola- 
tion, a God who fills the soul and 
RNR sa cin 

The English translation is not always 
a word-for-word rendering of the 
French, but it often presents a happy 
choice of words that clarifies the mean- 
ing of the original French phrase. 
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Family Life in Books 


By SISTER MARY BERNICE, F.S. P. A. 


W HEN Cicero referred to the family 
as “the nursery of the state,” he 
expressed a truism which applies in 
every age. Today forces from within 
and without threaten to crush the family 
as a unit. Every effort must be made to 
establish wholesome family concepts in 
young: children. 

With Los Angeles County setting a 
pace for broken homes at the rate of 
four divorces for every five marriages, 
it is no surprise to find that the bishops 
of the Catholic Church in the United 

States directed 
their annual 
message of 
' November, 
1949, to the 
Christian 
family. 
Since the 
Christian con- 
cept of family 
life is the very 
backbone of healthy American life, chil- 
dren’s editors as well as parents seek out 
writers who present these ideals in books 
for young people. A recent survey in 
the field of children’s books revealed one 
of the greatest needs to be books with 
family life in which religion was an 
element. Today as more parents are 
realizing the necessity of sharing with 
their children those things which are 
most worthwhile, books for children 
have taken on a new importance. They 
offer an opportunity for spiritual and 
intellectual growth for parents as well 
as for children. Such a book as Annis 
Duff's Bequest of Wings is available to 
help busy parents provide the right book 
at the right time for the young child. 
Written for parents, the book is espe- 
cially helpful to those who are un- 
familiar with children’s reading. 

Today, with bibliotherapy an accepted 
term, it is not unusual that those who 
direct children should attempt to form 
proper attitudes toward the family 
through a reading program. Books which 
can do this should not be confused with 
the “written for a purpose” type of book 
which frequently defeats its own pur- 


pose. The truth presented in a book 
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must be taught subtly, not obviously, or 
the total effect is lost. The work of 
Dom Verner Moore, former director of 
the Child Center at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America should be noted here. 

This article will point out a few re- 
cent books in the juvenile field which 
will be helpful to the child in establish- 
ing general principles for a well adjusted 
family life. 

Julie Bedier has made a beginning in 
her book Lots of Brothers and Sisters. 
In this book the Mystical Body is pre- 
sented as the larger family to which all 
Christians belong. The story is about 
two adopted orphan children who find 
that they have many brothers and sisters, 
including the two colored children who 
move next door, because we all belong 
to the Mystical Body of Christ in which 
God is our Father. 

On a purely natural level Dozens of 
Cousins by Mabel Watts develops the 
idea of the relationships between 
peoples. It is the happy story of a family 
and their travels in England, France, 
Ireland, Holland and Switzerland. 
Everyone has a wonderful time collect- 
ing gifts for Grandma Bingle. Roger 
Duvoisin’s charming illustrations help 
the text. 

The Door in the Wall by Marguerite 
de Angeli presents the problem of a 
young boy who manages to live a happy, 
fruitful life despite the loss of his 
mother and the use of his limbs through 
a crippling paralytic disease. When he 
is made a knight, the boy achieves his 
goal of being a credit to his warrior 
father. The book has a rich medieval 
background. 

In The Merriweathers by Marjorie 
Torrey warm family relations and a 

good feeling of 
sharing is the key- 
' note. Five children 
| assist their parents 
in making a suc- 
cess of their move 
to the country. 
Since neither par- 
ents nor children 
knew much about 
country life, the 


book offers a medium for showing the 
family working together to adjust to the 
ways of living on a farm. Both word 
pictures and illustrations are graphic as 
worked out by the author. 

Clara Ingram 
Judson has given 
us an appealing 
story of a family in 
Chinatown in The 
Green Ginger Jar. 

An element of 

mystery is added to 

a good picture of 

Chinese- American 

home life. The 

children are human and lovable, with 
great respect for their elders. The at 
mosphere is real and the adventures are 
plausible. Incidentally, an unusually 
good picture of Chicago's Chinatown is 
revealed in the story. 

In the fifth book about the Malone 
family, Mrs. Lenore Weber continues 
the wholesome picture of the oldest 
daughter keeping together a family after 
the death of the mother. Leave It to 
Beanie is a warm 
hearted, very human 
story. In this book 
one finds what is 
unfortunately rare 
in children’s read- 
ing, a whole family 
going to Mass to 
gether. Mrs. Weber 
is a Catholic mother 
herself and writes 
understandingly of 
the problems of the home. 

Another writer who is a Catholic and 
a mother is Mary McGuire Lamers. She 
reveals a good home life in her books 
Cottage on the Curve and Secret of 
Springhill. The first is written for chil 
dren in the intermediate grades; the 
second is for upper grades. ‘The parent 
child relationship is wholesome, and 
the family life is full of adventure. Pets 
from pigeons to monkeys, are abundant. 

Canvas Castle by Alice Hager won 
the Julia Ellsworth Ford Prize, awarded 
annually by the late mother of Lauren 
Ford. This book will be especially help 
ful to those parents and children who, 
living in this world of flux, find i 
necessary to move frequently. Real prob 
lems are created for children who must 
leave old friends and familiar surroun 
ings many times during their lives. 


(Continued on page 201) 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNGER READERS 





ToMAS AND THE RED-HEADED ANGEL 


by Marion Garthwaite Cillus. Lor- 

ence F. Bjorklund). Julian Messner. 

190 pp. $2.50. 

Tomas and the Red-Headed Angel is 
the winner of the Julia Elsworth Ford 
Foundation award for children’s litera- 
ture. Written with distinction and skill, 
it is a story of California days when 
Spanish dons possessed picturesque 
haciendas and life was dramatic, zestful 
and truly Catholic. ‘The main characters 
are: Tomas, a ragged little Indian boy; 
Angelita, a beautiful, spirited, red- 
headed girl; Don Luis de la Marenga, 
harsh and sometimes cruel; Father Boni- 
face, a kindly Franciscan Padre. 

The clashes between Angelita and 
Don Luis, who is supposed to be her 
father, are frequent and grow in bitter- 
ness as time goes on. How Angelita, 
little Tomas and the old Indians of the 
mission react to Don Luis’ outbursts of 
temper and how Father Boniface tries 
to pour oil on troubled waters make 
a fascinating and very human story. 
Rich in interesting characters, back- 
ground and period, this story is the work 
of a highly gifted storyteller—a beauti- 
fully written book in every respect. 
Here is exciting reading including ro- 
mance and horses, the liveliest action 
and an unusual ending. 

The author is to be highly com- 
mended and the illustrator really illus- 
trates. Recommended unreservedly for 
teen-age boys and girls. 

—Sister Mary Salome, O.S.F. 


WINTER WEDDING 

by Martha Barnhart Harper. Long- 

mans, Green. 266 pp. $2.50. 
Belle Barnhart, a young lady from Penn- 
sylvania, accepts a teaching position in 
lowa. The Civil War, which had 
claimed her fiance, has just come to a 
close, and she and her sister have agreed 
never to marry. In the course of the 
year, however, two young’men claim 
Belle’s attention. Will Munson, well- 
dressed, poised, nonchalant, has as a 
tival Sam Orris, a war veteran who had 
been shot in the jaw and is disfigured. 

e decision, whether to marry and 
which suitor to marry, makes the story. 
Character, not appearance, decides the 
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issue. A winter wedding is the denoue- 
ment. 

Customs, fashions, recreations, re- 
ligion, the Negro problem—each con- 
tributes to the story which is based on 
the activities of the author’s ancestors. 
Ample research provides authentic and 
vivid locale. This sequel to Bittersweet, 
in which the same family is portrayed, 
is suitable for girls 12 to 15 years. 

—Sister Mary Rosaire, O.P. 


SPRING COMES RIDING 
by Betty Cavanna. 
Press. 197 pp. $2.50. 

It was September. Meg Sanderson was 

16 and out-of-sorts with herself and the 

world when Alan Randolph rode into 

her life on his palomino horse, Ro- 
mance. The only trouble was that Jo- 
anna, Meg’s beautiful and popular sis- 
ter, liked him too. Meg, used to living 
in her sister's shadow, was ready to take 

a back seat. During the months that 

followed Meg learned that there is more 

to life than good looks and popularity. 

She discovered a talent for writing, and 

came to the realization that as a person 

she was important to her family and 
to Alan. 

Spring Comes Riding upholds its au- 
thor’s reputation as a writer of good 
wholesome stories for teen-age girls. The 


Westminster 


Illustration by Lorence Bjorklund for 
Tomas and the Red-Headed Angel 


style is of good literary quality. The 
plot is worthwhile and fluent, present- 
ing an accurate picture of the teen-age 
girl and her adjustment to life. The 
story portrays particularly well the hap- 
piness of normal home life, and the ad- 
justment and cooperation needed to in- 
sure that happiness and normality. 
—Lois Anne Sperka 


MILESTONES OF MEDICINE 
by Ruth Fox. Random House. 237 


pp: $2.75. 


For the high school student interested 
in medicine, or of a scientific turn of 
mind, this book offers fascinating and 
rewarding reading. Divided into eight 
sections, it presents the stories of some 
of the great discoveries in medicine— 
the discovery of the x-ray and of radium, 
the conquering of yellow fever and 
diphtheria, the development of pain- 
killers and vitamins, and the discovery 
of insulin and penicillin. 

Author Fox is to be especially com- 
mended for her skill in making these 
stories as readable as good fiction, yet 
never stooping to water-down the scien- 
tific facts and principles of which she 
writes. —Mary Conrad 


HAWTHORNE HOUSE 

by Adele de Leeuw. Macmillan. 220 

pp- $2.50. 

Adele de Leeuw’s latest career book for 
ten-age girls has been compounded of 
different ingredients than the ones 
which earned her well-deserved popu- 
larity in the field. Debbie Hawthorne, 
high-school hopeful who dreams wist- 
fully of becoming a writer and: scribbles 
industriously of lean-jawed French ar- 
tists and small golden-haired comtessas, 
does not emerge in the final chapter as 
any publisher's latest find. In fact, she 
does not even capture a check in a 
nation-wide writing contest. 

But she does spend the 220 pages 
of the book acquiring knowledge basic 
to writing: that she must describe the 
familiar, must learn to know people 
and give generously of herself in the 
knowing. This little pellet of wisdom 
is nicely covered with a not-too-sugary 
plot which involves turning the large 
family home into a special and some- 
what exclusive boarding house. 

The fast-moving chatter and vivid de- 
scriptions will carry a young reader 
through the nicely twisted plot which 
has a marriage, an illness, and a junior 
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@ LITTLE SISTER, Blessed Imelda, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt .....................242- $1.50 
@ LITTLE QUEEN, St. Therese of the Child Jesus, by Mary Fabyan Windeatt.............. $2.00 





New Grail Publications: SPIRITUAL DIRECTION by Pascal Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., $2.00 ® SUSANNA MARY BEARDSWORTH, 
American Mystic, by Pascal Parente, S.T.D., Ph.D., $3.50 @® OUR LADY’S TINKER, Father William Chaminade, by Marie 
Chaminade, $1.25 @® DRUMS OF DESTINY, Kateri Tekawitha, by Harold W. Sandberg, $1.50 © PRINCE DIMITRI’S MOUN- 
TAINEERS by Sr. M. Fides Glass, $2.00 @® SKETCH. ME, BERTA HUMMEL, Berta Hummel, by M. Gonsalva Wiegand, $3.50 
OUR LADY’S SLAVE, St. Louis Grignon Montfort. by Mary Fabyan Windeatt, $2.50. These books are being published in Novem- 
ber and December. 
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e RAG A TAG, $1.25: AMBER EYES, $1.50.............. By Aimee Torriani and Patsey Ellis 


Two books of new Fairy Tales. , 
e THE ART OF LIVING JOYFULLY by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. ............ 0.2 e eee ee eens $1.00 : 
@ THE JESTER’S PRAYER, A Tale of the Troubadours, by Aimee Torriani ............... $2.50 : 
@ CLIMBING UP TO HEAVEN by Henry Brenner, O.S.B. ........... cc cee eee eee eee ees $1.00 
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m as high lights. The story is care- 
fully planned and gaily told, which 
makes the total lack of any religion 
more regrettable. When serious illness 
grikes one of the characters on Christ- 
mas Eve the rest are too depressed to 
go to church as they had planned. 

—Mary-Carol Mauel 


JoHN BROWN 

by Jeannette C. Nolan Cillus. Robert 

Burns). Julian Messner. 181 pp. 

$2.75. 

John Brown's decision to make his life 
work the emancipation of slaves was 
formed when he was 16 years old, after 
he had joined the Congregational 
Church and was under the guidance of 
a young minister, Mr. Hanford, a grad- 
uate of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary. Mr. Hanford had little difficulty 
in convincing John that slavery was a 
blot on the history of civilization and a 
disgrace to the human race. 

“Don’t slave holders know that slavery 
is a sin?’ was a question that John 
pondered over and over. Mr. Hanford'’s 
advice that anyone who hated slavery 
should do something to wipe it out was 
the urge that plunged John Brown into 
a life-long crusade against the slavery 
of the Negroes. 

From the opening of this story to the 
end, the author is able to maintain the 
reader's interest. She brings in the back- 
ground material and the details which 
are necessary to the development of the 
story with cleverness and precision. Ac- 
tion is swift. The reader ‘sees John 
Brown as he was in real life, just before 
the Civil War—a deeply religious man 
fighting for a cause which he was con- 
vinced was God’s Will. For age 12 to 16. 

—Sister Mary Annunciata, R.S.M. 


Facts oF LIFE AND LOVE 
by Evelyn Millis Duvall. Association 
Press. 360 pp. $3.00. 


Designed as a “teen-agers guide to the 
etiquette and the facts of life and love,” 
this book is a very real proof. of the 
essential paganism behind much of 
American thinking today. The Ten 
Commandments of Good Conduct are 
Presented, but the Ten Commandments 

are not mentioned. The number 
of times that Christ, religion or church 
ae mentioned can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand—and then the refer- 
fnces are somewhat in the nature of 
footnotes: the Roman Catholic Church 
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considers it a mortal sin to prevent con- 
ception; decisions on becoming parents 
should be made on the basis of “your 
religion, your financial condition, your 
age and health”; the love for all men 
which “Jesus and Ghandi and other 
great souls” have practiced is recom- 
mended, etc. 

The book certainly cannot be recom- 
mended for anyone who believes that 
religion should have an important place 
in one’s life. —Ann Kelly 


Tim’s PLACE 

by Eva Knox Evans Cillus. Bruno 

Frost). Putnam. 185 pp. $2.50. 
Stephen Lesvedin, a young Austrian, is 
brought to live on a New England farm 
by Tim’s parents because he was a 
close fried of their son who was killed 
in Europe during the war. Instead of 
the democratic acceptance which he ex- 
pects from the teen-agers of the vicinity, 
he finds he is looked upon as an oddity 
and a foreigner by many of them. How 
he finally wins acceptance through his 
courage and ‘good sense makes an inter- 
esting story, and may well teach a les- 
son of charity to young teen-age read- 


ers. —Ann Kelly 


BRIGHT COLLEGE YEAR 

by Edith Bishop Sherman. Double- 

day. 274 pp. $2.50. 
January Jones from Iowa looks forward 
to a happy year at a big eastern college. 
And the author of this book insures it 
for her by manipulating circumstances 
so that all problems are resolved hap- 
pily for Jan. The romantic and Polly- 
anna solutions to problems do not ring 
true, and most of the characters are 
types familiar to college-story readers. 
The book, for girls 12 to 16, leaves the 
impression of a happy dream—pleasant 
but not real. —Edythe Siegel 


SMELLER MARTIN 
by Robert Lawson Cillus. author). 
Viking Press. 157 pp. $2.50. 
The well-read child will remember Rob- 
ert Lawson for his classic illustrations 
of Munro Leaf’s The Story of Ferdi- 
nand, as well as for his own stories. 
Smeller Martin is the amusing story 
of a 12-year-old boy whose super-normal 
sense of smell can sniff out the contents 
of a friend’s pockets, the elements of 
an Irish stew, or the whereabouts of a 
woodchuck burrow. Davey Martin's 


nose proves valuable to a New York 
detective in the solving of a case. It also 
gains him a friend and helps him lose 
one. 

The finely detailed drawings—of the 
gardener’s battered Ford under a maple 
tree, of Connecticut meadows at hay- 
time, of a barn fire at night, and many 
others—speak the story more memorably 
than words. For ages 10 to 14. 
—Patricia McCarron 


ST. PATRICK’s SUMMER 

by Marigold Hunt. Sheed & Ward. 

273 pp. $2.50. 

St. Patrick is not the only member of 
the Church Triumphant who visits 
Michael and Cecilia and helps instruct 
them for their First Communion. Eve 
comes too, and Abraham and St. Cecilia 
and another young martyr whom you 
just must meet. You'll love him! 

Whether you are a “10 to 14,” for 
whom this book was written, or any 
age thereafter, you'll learn things from 
St. Patrick and the others, in these fa- 
familar conversations, that you never 
learned in ordinary catechism and Bible 
history lessons. 

Action is supplied through glimpses 
of historical events and_ personalities 
romantic enough to put your movie and 
radio heroes to shame. The device of 
showing Russians attending Mass at a 
makeshift altar in the woods and their 
priest being captured and martyred (“It 
happened this morning,” St. Patrick 
tells Cecilia and Michael), side by side 
with action pictures of Mass in the cata- 
combs and in the days of English perse- 
cutions, is timely and particularly chal- 
lenging. 

The story ends with a surprise you'll 
never guess—am episode that also deftly 
links history with the challenge of the 
present. —Eileen Hall 


SAGEBRUSH FILLY 
by Eugenia Stone (illus. Earl 
Mayan). Alfred A. Knopf. 184 pp. 
$2.50. 


Ten-year old Rick and his, sister Jinny 
who live with their grandmother acquire 
an orphaned chestnut filly. When 
Grandmother's eyesight begins to fail 
and family finances stand in the way of 
surgery the children are forced to a 
sacrifice which grips the heart of any 
young reader. But the sacrifice is not the 
only conflict Eugenia Stone provides in 
her splendidly written story of Nevada 
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ranch life. Rick and his Indian friend 
Bazano join the Piute Indians in a wild 
horse hunt—a search which leads Rick 
to the hideout of two escaped convicts 
and later carries him to the big yearly 
Indian dance on the Nevada Reserva- 
tion. 

The story is beautifully written, em- 
broidered with authentic details of 
ranch life, Indians and the desert coun- 
try. The characters are charming and 
realistic, the moral inevitable though 
not obvious. Sagebrush Filly is an ar- 
tistic presentation of the contemporary 
West and will satisfy boys and girls 
from 10 to 14. 

—Juanita Krause 


CAROL FROM THE COUNTRY 
by Frieda Friedman Cillus. Mary Bar- 
ton). William Morrow. 191 pp. 
$2.00. 


Carol gets off to a bad start when she 
moves with her family to New York 
City. She detests the crowded and noisy 
places into which she is thrown by her 
father’s financial crisis. For 12-year-old 
Carol life is barely endurable in this 
intolerable tenement district. The false 
values she places on the genuine things 
of life make her a snob, hateful to her- 
self and the neighborhood children. 
When things look darkest Carol finally 
sees how wrong she has been, and be- 
comes a heroine by saving Miss Tyler’s 
life. 

Aside from being a fine character 
study, this book gives an intimate pic- 
ture of New York life. It presents a 
heart-warming portrayal of a tiny group 
in the teeming millions of the city. 
Readers, ages 8 to 12, will like Carol 
from the Country. 

—Sister Mary. Regis, O.P. 


JOHN HENRY AND His HAMMER 
by Harold W. Felton Cillus. Aldren 
A. Watson). Alfred A. Knopf. 82 


pp: $2.50. 


Writing with a rhythmic swing, Harold 
Felton tells the legend of John Henry, 
the prodigious Negro who was born 
with a hammer in his hand and who 
performed feats of strength equaled only 
by Paul Bunyan. This genuine bit of 
American folk lore is presented in a 
vivid, lean style that will hold the in- 
terest of practically anyone from the 
age of 8 on up. The illustrations are 
outstanding. 


—David Young 
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Our Lapy’s TINKER 
by Marie Chaminade Cillus. Gedge 
Harmon). The Grail. 57 pp. $1.25. 


Marie Chaminade, the author of Our 
Lady's Tinker, has Our Lady’s and the 
tinker’s names. The tinker of whom 
she writes is Father William Chamin- 
ade. 

This biography of Father Chaminade 
begins like a fairy tale—“once upon a 
time’; it continues like a modern, 
realistic family story with fine touches 
of humor. Marie Chaminade includes 
mystery and suspense in the chapters 
on the French Revolution. She en- 
velopes all this with the Marianist ideals 
of Father Chaminade. 


Young people will want to know 
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Illustration by Gedge Harmon for 
Our Lady’s Tinker 
about the two important events which 
Father Chaminade never forgot; to 
know why he spent his life doing favors 
for Our Blessed Mother, and to know 
why he is called the “tinker.” 
Illustrations in black and white by 
Gedge Harmon complete this lively 
biography for those 8 years and up. 
—Dorothy Rozek 


MORNING LIGHT 
by Kathleen Norris. Doubleday. 246 
pp- $2.50. 
Kathleen Norris’ first juvenile is a de- 
lightful picture of Catholic boarding 
school life in California Cor anywhere), 
and the eighth grade Carmichael twins’ 
adjustment to it. The story develops 
through Mary Jo’s diary, and people as 
well as incidents are seen through her 
eyes. There is plenty of action and 
enough conflict to keep the reader mov- 








ing contentedly from page to page. The 
book is thoroughly Catholic in tone and 
spirit, and Mrs. Norris manages to de. 
liver a number of forthright and effec. 
tive sermons. 

Girls between 9 and 12 will enjo 
Morning Light; teen-agers may find the 
Carmichaels and their difficulties too 


childish. 


—Joan Jost 


TERU, A TALE OF YOKOHAMA 
by Lucy Herndon Crockett Cillus. au- 
thor). Henry Holt. 213 pp. $2.50. 


An appreciation of foreign cultures js 
an admirable objective for any juvenile 
writer. When understanding and sym- 
pathy for a conquered people is an addi- 
tional leitmotif the book needs no 
further justification. Teru, a Tale of 
Yokohama is the second of Lucy Hem- 
don Crockett’s books to deal with occu- 
pied Japan, and like the first, Popcorn 
on the Ginza, sympathetically portrays 
the difficulties of family life in a 
bombed-out and occupied city. 

Japanese traditions, customs and 
mode of thought are seen through the 
eyes of a little 12 year old girl, whose 
personal charm and friendliness bring 
her into contact with the “foreign mon- 
sters” who give her chocolate, rides in 
their jeep, take her to Red Cross parties 
and teach her the meaning of Christ 
mas. The contrast between pagan and 
Christian civilizations’ treatment of the 
sick is well made. 

Teru, A Tale of Yokohama is recom- 
mended for ages 8 to 12. 

—Pauline Briody 


PADDY POINTS THE WAY 
by David Grew. Coward-McCann. 
244 pp. $2.75. 


Paddy is a lovable golden cocker spaniel 
who is so smart he can smell a good 
master the second he meets him. That’ 
how he gets 14 year old Paul Gaylor 
into trouble. 

But Paul has troubles even before 
Paddy attaches himself to him. He 
doesn’t like school; flunks math, is self 
conscious, and isn’t understood by his 
parents—and vice-versa. So when he 
gets a black eye from Jerry Dale who 
accuses him of stealing Paddy, the 
humiliated Paul decides that the las 
week of school isn’t too important any 
way, and runs away from home. 

Paul’s job as a farmhand is the cute 
all. He proves to his parents that he 
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can do something worth-while after all. 
Rest of all, he develops enough muscle 
to return Jerry Dale’s black eye. 

David Grew’s characters are realistic, 
his plot interesting. But a heaping bowl 
of the revenge idea, a plateful of “he 
was right if he thought he was right,” 
and a main course of domestic conflict: 
boy versus parents, is questionable 
nourishment for the 12-year old, who 
might have a generous supply of wrong 
ideas on the subject in his own right. 
Even the happy ending does not erase 
the general impression that parents just 
don’t understand a boy. 

—Celine Meller 


INDIANS OF THE LONGHOUSE 
by Sonia Bleeker Cillus. Althea Karr). 
William Morrow. 160 pp. $2.00. 


Here is a book about Indians that 
should provide both informative and de- 
lightful reading for children ages 8 to 
12. It gives an account of the Iroquois 
Indians’ home life in peaceful surround- 
ings during primitive times, their con- 
tact with the early settlers and their 
present form of life in civilized society. 

The pen sketches, both full-page and 
inset, contribute much to the book. 
They are excellently executed. 

This volume is the first of a series 
about the various Indian tribes and their 
way of life before the white men in- 
vaded their country. 


—Sister Mary Celeste, O.P. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Story Book 

edited by Betty O'Connor. Meredith 

Publishing Company. 151 pp. $2.95. 
There are 50 stories and poems in the 
Better Homes and Gardens Story Book, 
a wise and affectionate job of editing. 
I think that the average reader, adult 
and child, will find no more than two 
or three pieces to quibble about. And 
he will probably let these pass as he 
finds favorite after delightful favorite, 
and discovers new gems. 


Physically, the book is unique, attrac- 
tive, and durable. Whenever it was pos- 
sible, the publishers have reproduced 
the original illustrations for the stories 
and poems, often going to great trouble 
todo so. The volume is bound in heavy 
buckram, and furnished with a clear 
Plastic dust jacket, all in all the nearest 
thing possible to a permanent book for 
teaders up to the age of eight. 

—Cecilia Crowe 
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PRANCE, A CAROUSEL HORSE 
by Miriam Young Cillus. Amy Jones). 
Crowell. 116 pp. $2.50. 
This story of the adventures of a little 
wooden merry-go-round horse is a treas- 
ure for a young child’s bookshelf. 
Miriam Young has put human hearts 
beneath the wood-carved, dapple-gray 
body of Prance and his brothers on the 
carousel. 


It is Prance’s search for a special 
friend that makes the plot of the story. 
As the carousel moves from town to 
town, and state to state, thousands of 
children climb on and off his back, but 
he never really gets to know one of 
them. Nursery tots and primary grade 
youngsters will enjoy Prance’s success- 
ful quest for a special friend. The 
quaint pictures by Amy Jones help make 
the story memorable. 


—Lucile Starbuck 


IF I RAN THE ZOO 
by Dr. Seuss Cillus. author). Random 
House. Unpaged. $2.00. 


With drawings and verses Dr. Seuss 
presents his ideas about the animals 
which should be included in any well- 
run zoo. It’s a giant size book with a 
lot of nonsense drawings and lilting, 
tongue-twisting verses which will appeal 


to children of all ages. 
—Ann Kelly 


PETUNIA 
by Roger Duvoisin Cillus. author). 
Alfred A. Knopf. Unpaged. $1.50. 
Here is a gay and colorful picture book 
that tells the amusing story of Petunia 
the silly goose who, because she had a 
book, decided she was wise. She almost 
convinced the other animals, too, until 
she read the word “firecrackers” as 
“candy.” After that she learned her les- 
son. Lots of fun for children 4 to 8. 
—Mary Conrad 


PATSY AND THE PUP 
by Hilda van Stockum Cillus. au- 
thor). Viking Press. 82 pp. $1.50. 


Despite the quiet tone of this simple 
story and its illustrations both story and 
drawings have a charm that grows on 
the reader. Patsy’s adventures as she 
makes an unhappy journey to return the 
little puppy which she has found come 
to a happy conclusion when it turns 
out that she can keep the puppy after 
all. For ages 3 to 6. 
—Mary Conrad 


THE BOOKMAN’s ALMANAC 
(Continued from page 164) 


by no means his worst. Here climatology 
plays its part, for the effect of reading 
the poem is spoiled if the night is not 
cold — best, indeed, that it be really 
“bitter chill.” One moves to the letters 
that place Keats in the forefront of the 
ranks of great epistolaries, taking in- 
spiration for the year to come from his 
letter to brother and sister-in-law, of 
February, 1819, in which there occurs 
the passage about the world as our “vale 
of soul-making” — a highly Christian 
interpretation of which is given by the 
great French Catholic critic Charles Du 
Bos, in his never-sufficiently-to-be- 
praised little book What Is Literature? 
The real reader here goes still farther 
afield, still on the St. Agnes theme, re- 
membering him of Keats’ time who 
signed many of his letters “Carolus Ag- 
nus, and who is fit company for Keats 
as a correspondent — the gentle Charles 
Lamb. No one reads Lamb nowadays, 
say the editors of the Modern Library, 
removing his works from their Giant 
series; but there are still lovers of the 
essay, even in these complex times. 


(To be continued in February) 
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How to 


ORGANIZE 


and RUN « 
PARISH LIBRARY 


If you are a parish librarian or 
if you ever thought about start- 
ing a library in your parish, here 
is just what you've been wait- 
ing for—a pamphlet packed 
with information on how to 
establish and maintain a parish 
library. 


Complete with a carefully 
selected list of basic library 
books—the ones that are essen- 
tial in every library—the pam- 
phlet will be the most-used book 


in your reference files. 


Baroness Catherine de Hueck, 
of Friendship House fame and 
author of Dear Seminarian, 
wrote the introduction to this 
guide to a better and more 
effective parish library system. 
Here is the way to get compet- 
ent, experienced advice about 
the problems of parish librari- 
ans. “How To Run and Organ- 
ize a Parish Library” will be 
published in January, but order 
your copy now! The price is 
only 10¢. 


The Thomas More Ass’n 
210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 




















Books THAT WILL Not DIE 


(Continued from page 181) 


beyond human limits a capitalist borrows 
money (from some robber) and employs 
some wage slaves. Then he has not only 
to pay their wages and his own salary 
for looking after them (and _ naturally 
they won't want to do any more work 
than they can help), but also interest 
on the money he’s already borrowed . . . 
he can only go on doing this as long as 
the people who buy whatever it is he 
turns out or produces (you can’t call it 
“making”) do not see that his eggs, for 
example, are becoming more and more 
sterile and diseased and, in fact, are not 
really there at all, but only a more or 
less fraudulent imitation.” Take a good 
look at our “art” objects, our home fur- 
nishings, our religious “goods.” Gill 
made a lot of things clear. He realized 
that under capitalism the one test for 
the worth of an object is: does it pay? 
and saleability is the one criterion of 
good. 

About modern or modernistic art Gill 
said that “art” and “reason” are poles 
asunder, that the artist is the irrational 
person and all his works are the product 
of caprice and emotional temperament. 
Art dealers, art critics and artists them- 
selves have more or less consciously con- 
spired to preserve the fiction. Art be- 
comes mysterious and a false glamour 
surrounds it—and the better prices. “The 
art world still flourishes. There is no 
breakdown of the universally accepted 
notion of art as a hothouse flower, of art 
divorced from meaning, divorced from 
prophecy, divorced from ritual, divorced 
from daily life, divorced from the com- 
mon work of men. . . . The decay of the 
idea of art as being on the one hand 
‘ritual’ and on the other ‘service’ was the 
inevitable consequence of the commer- 





FOR SALE 
(Used books in perfect condition) 


The complete Summa Theologica of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. 24 volume 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne edition. 
Translated by the Fathers of the 
English Dominican Province. 

Encyclopedia Britannica. Volumes 1 
through 14. Fourteenth edition. 1936. 
Bound volumes of Commonweal. Vol- 
umes 18 (1933) through 24 (1936). 


For further information write, 
Books on Trial, Box 7 
210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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cial and financial domination which 
characterizes our world. Things are fo 
sale and not for service whether of God 
or man. 

Gill wanted things to be made for 
service and not for sale. He wanted 
things to be made first for the honor of 
God not only by reason of the intention 
of the maker but by the manner jn 
which they were made and by the shape 
they took. Then he wanted things to be 
made for the sake of the maker and not 
for the sake of money, because the 
former made producing things a holy 
business while the latter made it , 
cheap affair. Gill accused the capitalistic 
economic system of being a cheap and 
an unholy affair. 

There is no use seeking every day 
details of Gill's life in his autobiogre 
phy. The reader is soon convinced that 
these didn’t matter to Gill. He didn't 
make a point of the fact that he worked 
in such and such a place, that he 
married a girl named so and so and that 
he had so many and such children (ex 
cept that in this case his having chil 
dren demonstrated his reverent and te 
sponsible attitude toward the institution 
of marriage). 

It is fitting that his biography should 
end with that February in 1913 when 
he made his profession of faith and was 
baptized together with his family. There 
after the book has a postscript of some 
pages which contain more of his com 
ments on work, art, love, culture, on 
religion . . . “the thing about Christiar 
ity, the thing about the Cross, about 
Calvary, is that it is true to man. Man, 
not that creature, that biped, known to 
Science, dissected as to his physiology, 
analysed as to his psyche, but man, the 
person known to himself and to God, 
the creature who knows and wills and 
loves, master of his acts (however much 
he may be hindered by and subject to 
heredity and circumstance), therefore 
responsible. That is the creature that 
desires happiness and by the very nature 
of things, by his own nature, cannot 
find it except in God.” Eric Gill shows 
in his book that he understood Chris 
tianity and the Cross, that he under 
stood what a complicated mess the 
ern world had made of man. Like a 
apostle he wanted to preach the g 
the word of truth to this generation. 
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FAMILY LIFE IN Books 
(Continued from page 194) 

gory of 12-year-old Maidie and her ad- 
justment to her new surroundings will 
help other girls to realize that it is the 
family that is important rather than the 
house in which the family lives. ‘The 
mother is especially ingenious in making 
the best of what might be a difficult 
situation. The book’s title comes from 
the house the family built in a small 
California town. One can sense the 
yansformation of the house into a home 
as members of the family work together 
to make it comfortable. 
















Frances Mary Frost has combined a 
horse story with good family relation- 
ship in all three of her books concerning 
‘Windy Foot.” In Maple Sugar for 
Windy Foot the family goes through a 
hard winter, but by working together 
they make the “sugaring off” in the 
spring a tremendous success. 








Marguerite Dickson can usually be 
depended upon to use a good family 
background for her teen-age stories. For 
example, in Turn in the Road 17-year- 
old Isabel Worthington feels that her 
family, when they move from Shanty 
Row to a house on the Point, has 
reached a turn in a road which has been 
dificult. Difficulties abound through the 
first year they have a house, but not 
much else. The family works together 
to solve their problems. Isabel gets a job 
driving the boys and girls to the high 
school, Sil finds a Saturday store job 
and Roddy is generally helpful. The 
twins and Algy, the baby, are too young 
to help except through their making the 
home a very lovely one. The author 
has succeeded in drawing a very realis- 
tie picture of the small town of Lane’s 
Cove. Isabel, the heroine, shows real 
character development. 

The books written by Laura Ingalls 
Wilder are of definite value in this 
eld. The first, Little House in the Big 
Woods, according to Mrs. Wilder, is the 
house in which she was born in Wiscon- 
in 80 years ago. She writes that she 
lived through all the Little House books. 
Fifty years ago she came with Almanzo 
and their little daughter, Rose, to live on 
the farm in the Ozarks on which they 
ae still living. 

No discussion of books with a family 

kground would be complete without 
ateference to The Trapp Family Singers 
by Maria Trapp. Although not a book 
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MORAL EVALUATIONS OF RECENT BOOKS 


UNOB JECTIONABLE 

All Things Common, by Claire Bishop 

A Biographer’s Notebook, by Hector 
Bolitho 

Calculated Risk, by Mark Clack 

Catspaw, by Mary Borden 

Christmas Without Johnny, by Gladys 
H. Carroll 

Contrary Country, by Ralph Hill 

The Country Wife, by Dorothy van 
Doran 

The Eyes of Discovery, by John Bakeless 

First on the Rope, by R. Frison-Roche 

Flowers for the Judge, by Joseph Clark 
Baldwin 

I Believed, by Douglas Hyde 

Little Britches, by Ralph Moody 

The Man of Independence, by Jonathan 
Daniels 

Michelangelo, by Michele Saponaro 

Miracle at Carville, by Betty Martin 

My Life in Music, by John Erskine 

My Neck of the Woods, by Louise 
Dickinson 

Our Jungle Road to Tokyo, by Robert 
L. Eichelberger 

Red Masquerade, by Angela Calomiris 

Son of a Hundred Kings, by Thomas 
B. Costain 

The Vatican and Its Role in World 
Affairs, by Charles Pichon 

Where We Are At, by Thomas Barber 


UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR ADULTS 
The American Jew, by Ludwig Lewi- 


shon 

Blanding’s Way, by Eric Hodges 

Character and Situation, by Christopher 
Sykes 

The Decline and Fall of Practically 
Everybody, by Will Cuppy 





The Far Lands, by James Norman Hall 

A Fearful Joy, by Joyce Carey 

The Great Illusion, by Herbert Asbury 

Joy Street, by Francis Parkinson Keyes 

Miracle in Brittany, by Mildred Jordan 

None But My Foe, by David Duncan 

Parade’s End, by F. M. Ford 

Pascal's Pensees 

Pathway to the Stars, by Harnett Kane 

President's Who Have Known Me, by 
George Allen 

Prize Stories of 1950, edited by Hirschel 
Brickell 

The Prospect Before Us, by John Dos 
Passos 

The Truman Merry-Go-Round, by 
Allen and Shannon 

The Wisdom of the Sands, by Anton de 
Sainte-Exupery 

We Have Given Our Hearts Away, by 
Helen Topping Miller 


OBJECTIONABLE IN PART 


The Adventurer, by Mika Waltari 

Boswell’s London Journal 

Dark Green, Bright Red, by Gore Vidal 

The Disenchanted, by Budd Schulberg 

Jubel’s Children, by Lenard Kaufman 

Mooney, by William Brown Meloney 

The Trouble of One House, by Brendan 
Gill 

The Twenty-Fifth Hour, by C. Virgil 
Gheorgiu 


NoT RECOMMENDED 


A Family Romance, by Elizabeth Pollet 
Louisville Saturday, by Margaret Long 
Redemption, by Francis Stuart 

Who Is My Neighbor? by Nigel Balchin 





for the very young, it should be in 
every home for the help it can give in 
painting a picture of the joys of a real 
Christian home. So many of the essen- 
tials of a real home are to be found 
there—playing together, singing together 
and praying together. 


Home and school organizations would 
do well to prepare a panel on such 
phases of family life as may be revealed 
through books. This would call the at- 
tention of other parents to the personal 
element which enters into discussions 
revolving around a real family. 


Children from homes in which good 


family relationships already exist will 
find confirmation of their way of life in 
reading these books. In homes in which 
good relationships are not established, 
the child will be able to form some con- 
cept of what commendable situations 


would be like. 


Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A., teaches 
English at Marycliff High School, Spo- 
kane, Washington. She is the author of 
several monthly columns and of many 
articles on juvenile books and reading. 
A complete list of the books and authors 
recommended by Sister Bernice in this 
article may be had om request to The 
Thomas More Association. 
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ALL QUESTIONS concerning books, ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope, will be answered by Miss 
Gallagher. Only those questions of gen- 
eral interest will be published. Address 
questions to Miss Catharine Gallagher, 
Books on Trial, 210 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


CHILDREN’S BooK AWARDS— 

A \teaching Sister in the English de- 
partment of a Mid-west College asks 
for a complete list of the Newbery and 
Caldecott Medal awards and their 
origin. 

The John Newberry medal has been 
awarded annually since 1922 by the 
Children’s Library Association of the 
American Library Association for the 
most distinguished contribution to Am- 
erican literature for children. The same 
organization inaugurated the Caldecott 
medal in 1938, also to be awarded an- 
nually, to the illustrator of the most 
distinguished book for children. Stories 
steeped in Catholic tradition and back- 
ground were selected for this year's 
awards, namely: A Door in the Wall 
by Marguerite de Angeli ($2.50) which 
received the Newbery medal, and the 
beautifully illustrated Song of the Swal- 
lows by Leo Politi ($2.00) which won 
the Caldecott medal. Space does not 
permit a complete listing of these awards 
but we have on hand a supply of printed 
lists which we will send on request. 


CONVERT BIOGRAPHIES— 

L. R. A. of Miami is interested in 
some recent biographies of converts for 
his non-Catholic wife. 

This correspondent writes that his 
wife is a college graduate and “presents 
good arguments in discussions so | 
would like books in which there was a 
difficult intellectual struggle.” Raissa 
Maritain’s We Have Been Friends To- 
gether ($2.50) is the ideal book in this 
instance as it is the tortuous and very 
remarkable spiritual Odyssey of herself 
and her husband, the distinguished 
philosopher Jacques Maritain, which 
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From Behind the Books 


by CATHARINE GALLAGHER 





ended happily in the Catholic Church. 
Born Russian, of Jewish parents, she 
and M. Maritain met while studying at 
the Sorbonne and this very human and 
honest account covers the years they 
feverishly searched for intellectual as 
well as spiritual peace. So desparate 
were they for truth and so without hope 
of ever finding it, they once seriously 
contemplated committing suicide rather 
than live in a world bereft of truth. 
Another noteworthy book is Now I See 
($2.50) by the well-known English man 
of letters Arnold Lunn, who found his 
spiritual home in the Catholic Church 
only after long and intense study. A 
Testamonial To Grace by Avery Dulles 
($1.75) is still another outstanding ac- 
count of the conversion of an intel- 
lectually unhappy and dissatisfied col- 
lege graduate. 


CHARLES WILLIAMS— 


Mrs. M. J. G., of Charlotte, N.C., 
wants the titles of books by the late 
Charles Williams, and asks if he was a 
Catholic. 

Charles Williams was not a Catholic, 
but he was deeply concerned, as is his 
close and distinguished friend, C. S. 
Lewis, with the problem of salvation and 
damnation. Mr. Williams was a lecturer 
on the faculty of Oxford University. 
His books are: All Hallowes’ Eve 
($2.75), Descent into Hell ($2.75), 
Many Dimensions (3.00), War in 
Heaven ($3.00), The Place of the Lion 
($3.00), Shadows of Ecstasy ($3.00), 
The Greater Trumps ($3.00), and The 
Descent of the Dove ($3.00). 





We have on hand a supply of pam- 
phlets which list all the new scientific, 
technical and engineering books pub- 
lished in 1950 from May through Au- 
gust; also one listing the new titles on 
business, advertising and labor and a 
third covering the fields of medicine, 
psychiatry and public health. Librarians, 
or anyone interested, may have copies 
if they will send us a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 172) 


to remember this elementary pringiy 
of their craft. In this, he is at his beg 
Pope Sylvester, Fausta, Marcias, and 
course Helena, can compare with q 
of his former creations. If at points iy 
connexion of some of the book’s toy 
with the main theme appears a tif 
tenuous it can be forgiven: the sized 
the canvas to be filled justifies a thi 
patch or two, and though this is hay 
another Brideshead Revisited we x 
left with a living fictional account 
story that is part of history, though w 
know in fact very little of it. } 
Waugh’s guess is as good as anyon 
but we can be grateful that he has maj 
it in so pleasant a form and in languag 
which for its very economy is a delig 
to read. ? 
In the Furrow of the Cross, a lifed 
Mother Maria de la Virgen Dolom: 
religious of the Society of Mary Rep 
ratrix (1879-1942) by a religious 
the same Society (Dublin: M. H. 6 
and Son Ltd.) is a straightforward; 
count of the life of a Spanish nun whee 
constant lot was suffering. The sim 
has its exciting moments, for the “ted 
carried off some of the nuns in Mott 
Maria’s community to martyrdom. h 
deed what emerges principally from ti 
book is her courage—courage in sulle 
ing, in the face ,of the “reds” and 
death itself, though she safely » 
mounted many dangers and died ini 
bed. The story of her organisation 
Eucharistic devotions in a time of tt 
rible persecution is amazing and thf 
ing reading. The style is undisil 
guished and laboured at times, buté 
interesting story breaks through. 


Frances Parkinson Keyes in her» 
Teresa of Lisieux which has recetl 
been published over here by Eyre a 
Spottiswoode seems to add nothing 1 
to what we know of the saint's life 
to our appreciation of her. So mu 
good work has lately appeared in Fren 
about St. Teresa, her original lettes 
have recently been published (a 
translated into English) and Beevti 
book has shown us a great deal that 
perhaps unrealized before, that 
things considered this effort by a pa 
lar novelist, a re-hash with additiom 
a book which appeared originally! 
fore the war as Written in Hea 
does not show up very well. 
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. City of God, by St. Augustine .. 
. Catholic Quiz Book 

. Divine Comedy, by Dante .... 
. Cimarron, by Edna Ferber .... 
. Showboat, by Edna Ferber .. 
. Ramona, by Helen Hunt Jack- 


. The Vatican, by Ann Carnahan 
. Shannon’s Way, by A. J. Cronin 
. The 


. Big Enough, by Will James ... 
. Lassie Come Home, by Eric 


. Bride of Fortune, by H. Kane .. 
. Beat to Quarters, by Forester . . 
. Maria Chapdelaine, by Hemon 
. Messer Marco Polo, by Don 


. Commodore 


Just circle the numbers of the books 
and send this coupon 





ARE THESE INEXPENSIVE REPRINTS 


IN YOUR LIBRARY ? 


$2.45 
$1.00 
$1.25 
$1.49 
$1.49 


$1.00 


. The Loved One, by Evelyn 


$1.00 


. Handful of Dust, by Evelyn 


$1.50 
$1.98 
$1.00 


Green Years, 
Cronin 


by A. J. 
$1.00 


. Stars Look Down, by A. J. 


$1.98 
$1.49 


Cronin 


$1.00 
$1.00 
$1.00 


$1.25 


. Brideshead Revisited, by Waugh $1.49 
. Encyclopedia of Musical Mas- 


terpieces 


Hornblower, 
Forester 


. The Yearling, by Margery K. 


Rawlings 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


‘28. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


I Sing of a Maiden, by Sr. 
Therese 


Apologia Pro Vita Sua, by New- 


The Garretson Chronicle, by 
$1.49 


Bridge of San Luis Rey, by 
Wilder 


White Bird Flying, by Bess 
Aldrich 


Came a Cavalier, by F. P. Keyes 
Moods and Truths, by Msgr. 


$1.00 


$1.49 
$1.98 


$1.00 


The Divine Romance, by Msgr. 
$1.00 
The Eternal Galilean, by Msgr. 
$1.00 
Old Errors and New Labels, 
by Msgr. Sheen 


A Lantern in Her Hand, by Bess 
Aldrich 


Introduction to Aristotle, edited 
by Richard McKeon 


Anthology of Catholic Poets, 
edited by Joyce Kilmer .... $1.98 

Confessions of St. Augustine, 
translated by E. B. Pussey .. $1.25 


Catholic Picture Dictionary, by 
Harold A. Pfeiffer, S.J. .... $1.00 


to St. Thomas 
edited by Anton 


$1.00 
$1.00 


$1.25 


Introduction 
Aquinas, 


. St. Thomas Aquinas, Selected 


which you 


Writings, edited by M. C. 
oe ne $1.25 


want 
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THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl. 
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If you remit payment with order, enclose 
book for postage—we’ll pay the rest. 


only 5¢ per 
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LAST CALL FOR CHRISTMAS BOOK 


THE COMMON MAN 
by G. K. Chesterton 


None of the essays in this book have appeared in any 
other collection of Chesterton’s essays. NEW Chester- 
ton for Christmas — what a heavenly thought! $3.00 


THE GOSPEL IN SLOW MOTION 
by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


Sermons, mostly on the Sunday Gospels, preached to 
the same schoolgirl congregation as the other “slow 
motion” books. $2.50 


MANY-COLORED FLEECE 
Edited by Sister Mariella Gable 


A collection of short stories which shows how fast 
Catholic writers are developing and that non-Catholics 


are showing a new grasp of what being a Catholic is 
like. $3.50 


STORM OF GLORY 


by John Beevers 


The newest biography of St. Therese, containing ma- 
terial not available elsewhere. $3.00 


VESSEL OF CLAY 
by Leo Trese ($2.00) 
and 


REPROACHFULLY YOURS 
by Lucile Hasley ($2.25) 


You have read these of course — who are you giving 
them to for Christmas? 


THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 
Translated by Edgar Daplyn 
A new translation into modern English, made from the 


original manuscript, nothing added, nothing left out. 
$2.00 


THE MARY BOOK 

Assembled by F. J. Sheed 

12 Illustrations, 4 in full color 
With the definition of the Assumption still echoing roup 
the world, we ought to be especially alive to Our 


this Christmas. This is the most complete book abo 
her we know—and the loveliest. $4. 


THE BREAKING OF BREAD 
by John Coventry, S.J. 4 


64 superb photographs of the Mass, a short history of . 
development and a commentary on the prayers of 
Ordinary. 


ST. PATRICK’S SUMMER 
by Marigold Hunt 


A Christian Doctrine refresher course, disguised as 4 
adventure story. We think the disguise must be pre 
good, as children seem to read it really eagerly. 

10 to 14. Illus. $2, 


JESUS AND | 
by Abbe Jean Plaquevent 


The Imitation of Christ for small children, written? 
a priest who knows children quite as well as he kno 
the Imitation. It is in the form of conversations betweé 
the Child Jesus and any small child, all on matters 
great interest to them both. Up to about 8. ; 


Order from your bookstore 


There are more suggestions in the Christmas issue of Sheed & Ward’s OWN TRUMPET, the 12 page paper we Pi 
lish every two months. It also contains book reviews, extracts from new books, news of authors, etc. If you don't 
it, write to Michele MacGill for your copy: it comes freeand postpaid. : 


SHEED & WARD 
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